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The Five-passenger Six-cylinder Touring Car 
The Standard of Comparison 


A New Buick For You! 


New in appearance and design but Buick through and 
through in character! This sums up the 1924 six-cylinder 
touring model of a car that for twenty years has been an 
institution among’ American farmers. 


The new Buick differs from the old in the wider utility and 
greater'‘depend@i@lity which it affords—in the more striking 
beauty “which it@possesses. Its new Buick 70 H. P. valve- 
in-head‘motor provides power to travel mud and sand, steep 
grades and hills more surely and with less effort. And with 
this power is also greater safety, for the famous Buick 
brakes are now applied to all four wheels. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD 
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Cherry blossom time. 


want to tell the story of the Va- 

rien brothers and their apple or- 

chard farm on its five’ hills, as 
answer to the’ small orchardist and 
farmer who is saying. that he can’t 
compete with the big commercial or- 
chardists. and who is permitting the 
small orchards that used to dot the 
country landscapes of our middle 
west to die out, 

Nine years ago Robert and Ralph 
Varien, farmer boys of 16 and 17 
years of age, bought a 72-acre farm 
spread out over five hills in the form 
of an amphitheater. The hills were 
half planted with five-year-old Bald- 
win and Grimes. Golden trees. The 
boys borrowed the money to buy the 
farm land, worked in the city four 
miles from their farm (Canton, Ohio) 
in the winters and spent their sum- 
mers working from raat | to sun- 
down; in their orchards; heir city 
employers called them “‘snowbirds,” 
for it was only when the snow would 
fly, from November to April, that they 
worked in town, in steel mills, cloth- 
ing stores, rubber works, storage. com- 
panies, anything to get money to pay 
on the mortgage, to buy implements, 
fertilizer, new trees, such as cherry 
and peach trees and berry bushes that 
would produce an income while wait- 
ing for the apple trees to bear. 

Last. year, the second year of real 
bearing of the trees, and the fourth 
year of their all-around-the-calendar 
residence .on the farm, the Varien 
boys’ faith in their hills of apples and 
in thémselves began to bear fruit (in 
two senses of the word), for they 
cleared $7,000, most of which, outside 
of their living expenses, they put 
back into their hills in the shape of 
new trees. In these nine years. of 


their ownership of the orchard hills, 
the Varien brothers have made such 
a close study of the nature, growth 
and treatment of apple trees that they 





Growing 


Hills of 


Apples 


by Beulah Canterbury 


can tell almost to the apple, what and 
when they will produce. 

Their apple trees are planted in 
rows down the five hills, the rows 
stopping before the foot of the hills 
so that the apple trees are never 
touched by frost, every part of the 
orchard having lower land below it, 
which draws the frost as a magnet 
draws steel. Besides this air-drain- 
age, which the Variens claim: is the 
first™¢tiemy of frost, they fertilize 
with nitrate of sdda which keeps the 
trees in splendid condition. “That’s 
the second enemy of frost, the condi- 
tion. of the trees,” remarked one of 
the owners, pointing out the rich deep 
green color of the leaves of the trees, 
a depth of color repeated in the grass 
about the trees where the nitrate had 
soaked into the soil. 


Uses Mulch System, © 


The sandy chestnut loam of the 
hills is not cultivated between the 
trees as it-tends to wash the soil 
down the slopes. Instead, the mulch 
system” is used by planting heavily 
with sweet clover and mowing it 
down, being careful to plow fire lines 
before they mow. One year the 
Variens had a loss of $3,000 in trees 
and ripened apples, the dried clover 
grass catching on fire before they had 
plowed their fire lines. Now they 
plow first so that a-fire on starting, 
cannot spread. 

The Variens prune the tops of the 
apple trees and trim out the center 
so that the sunlight penetrates to the 
lowest branches, the tree being kept 
low and spreading like a bush, most 
of the apples .being picked without a 
ladder, in fact five-eighths of their 
apples last year were picked from tue 
ground, It is possible to sit down at 
the foot of a’ Varien Grimes Golden 
tree and pick a bushel of apples with- 
out moving or even rising to your 
knees, for by letting the sunlight 
down to the ‘lowest branches they are 
kept productive. Dhey are only a foot 
or so from the ground and when 


borne down by the weight of the ma- 
tured apple crop, the lowest branches 
rest lightly on the ground, the next 
laden branches on them and so on, 
so that the weight of the apples is 
borne by the earth beneath, not “by 
the limbs alone. As a result of this 
method there are no broken branches, 
no need of props and a much greater 
ease in picking the fruit, therefore a 
much speedier and cheaper process. 

Ralph and Robert Varien have 
made a study of what they call the 
“vacations of the trees’—all work 
and no rest not being Nature’s way 
of doing things—so the Variens see to 
it that all their trees do not go vaca- 
tioning the same year. For instance, 
Baldwins only bear well every other 
year, so one ‘Baldwin hill will be fer- 
tilized with nitrate heavily one spring 
so that it bears well the next; That 
year they fertilize the other Baldwin 
hill leaving the first to take its vaca- 
tion on the off year, thereby provid- 
ing a poy Baldwin crop year after 
year. And the same thing ap to 
their other fruits, rmakingaetertaln 
average of trees bearing @ach year. 
In their vocabulary there is no “apple 
year” or “cherry year.” 

The Grimes Golden trees they have 
interspersed with Ganos in a part of 
the orchard while between the Bald- 
wins they planted peaches which have 
been bearing while the Baldwins were 
“coming of age.” Now they are tak- 
ing out the peach trees' to give the 
Baldwins room but, in the meantime, 
the peaches have been making that 
hill pay. 

Spray Four Times. 


The Variens spray their trees four 
times, once for the dormant, once at 
drop of petal, 15 days afterward and 
then eight weeks later. .-They never 
have a wormy apple and are able to 
guarantee money back if the cus- 
tomer finds a wormhole in a bushel. 

This year they used 12 bbls. of lime 
and sulphur solution and 200 Ibs. of 
arsenate of lead. 











Good spraying pays. 


. 

Some of their apple tree limbs have 
50 apples to the yard. 

In planting new trees the Variens 
fertilize so thoroughly with nitrate of 
soda (they used 4 tons last year) 
that the succulent young shoots are 
most appetizing to mice and rabbits, 
so to protect the young trees they use 
about them a roll of rubberoid roof- 
ing fastened together with wire. In 
pruning the young trees, the Variens 
are very careful to start the limbs 
one above the other on opposite sides 
of the trunk so that the tree will not 
split when heavily weighted with ap- 
ples, as is the case when the limbs 
are directly opposite. : 


Diversified Fruit Growing. 

Though the specialty of Trummel 
Hill farm is apples, the owners are 
successful growers of other fruits 
which have been bringing in the 
money -for them to “carry oa” their 
apple culture. They have 350 cherry 
trees producing this year, 7,000 qts. 
of which they sold entirely to motor- 
ists from the city who were attracted 
by a 3-line ad on the front page 
of the city paper. They paid their 
pickers 3 cts. a qt, 1 ct. for the bas- 
kets, netting 8 cts. a qt. as they sold 
them for the wholesale price of 12 
cts., so they took in $560 from the 
crop. And there wasn’t a wormy 
cherry. They spray their cherry 
trees just once, at the fall of the bios- 
som, 

In the low land at the foot of the 
orchard hills three-fourths acre of 
strawberries yielding $300 this. year, 
one-half acre raspberries yielding $600, 
and one acre blackberries yielding 
$500, are planted. The Variens raise 
nothing else except grain enough for 
the six head of horses they use in 
their orcharding. 

They own a little truck with which 


(Concluded on page 21.) 
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UDGING from the glaring bill- 

board advertisements that greet 

-the eye and the full-page, colorful 
advertisements in the food and bever- 
age journals of America, one would 
think that the American public is well 
supplied with fruit drinks. But if 
the said advertisements induce one to 
purchase a drink of these “fruity” bev- 
erages, a sad disappointment is the 
usual result. The highly advertised 
and beautifully colored effervescent 
liquid, labeled to suggest grape juice, 
is usually a concoction of coal tar dye, 
synthetic chemical flavor, citric acid. 
water and sugar. The wonderful 
“orange” drink, when sampled, proves 
to be artificially colored and flavored 
water with some sugar and citric acid 
added. The oranges from which the 
drink was made probably grew in Chi- 
cago or New York and never saw Cali- 
fornia or Florida. Other “fruity” 
drinks could be cited; among these 
are so-called raspberry, strawberry, 
pineapple and, more recently, imita- 
tion loganberry. 

The writer does not wish to injure 
the business of the coal tar dye 
manufacturers nor of the martu- 
facturers of saccharin, nevertheless 
he believes that the American fruit 


American P ut 


How to Make Real Fruit Dri 


: ‘ todutaine: 


by W. V. Cruess 


by the United States Department of 
Agriculture for 1918.* 

Of the totals given above, California 
produces approximately 3.4 per cent 
of the unfermented grape juice and 
natural mineral Waters, 2.6 per cent 
of the cereal beverages, and 5.1 per 
cent of the remaining soft drinks. 

The commissioner’s report shows 
that of the beverages consumed in 
America, only a very small proportion 
is made from fruits. Our investigations 
have demonstrated that it is possible 
to prepare from fruits, at a moderate 
cost, beverages superior in quality to 
the imitation fruit beverages now —_ 
in such large quantities. 

How Fruits Are Used in Bottled Bev. 
erages. 

The juices of fruits can be dis- 
pensed to the public in several forms 
—all of us know the pleasing flavor 
and thirst-quenching qualities of bot- 
tled grape juice and of bottled cider. 


growers are not receiving a square : ee 
deal when the American‘ public is |i 


“bamboozled” into buying synthetic, 


chemically prepared drinks in the be- jj 


lief that they are getting the real fruit 
beverages. This conviction was 80 
strong that three years ago the time 
and study of two members of ° the 
Fruit Products laboratory were placed 
upon this problem. The work is still 
in progress and the present paper is 
largely a progress report. 


Extent of ‘the Beverage Industry. 


According to the annual report of 
the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, the value of all soft drinks, ex- 
elusive of mineral waters, consumed 
in the United States and possessions 
for the year ending June 30th, 1921, was 
$618,394,565.90. The. value of bottled 
beverages, other than unfermented 
grape juice, ginger ale and mineral 
waters, was $242,962,794.70. At an 
average of 5 cts. per bottle, this 
would represent nearly 5,000,000,000 
bottles, or approximately 45 bottles 
per capita. Unfermented cider is not 
listed in the report.. This represents 
an increase of approximately 66 per 
cent over the consumption estimated 


HE average commercial apple 
crop in the United States for the 
past five years is a little more 

than 165,000,000 bushels. The average 
farm price for these apples was just 
under $1.40 per bushel. The commer- 
cia] crop, i. e. the crop marketed, does 
not, by any means, represent the total 
crop. There are those retained by the 
producers for their own use and those 
commonly known as culls or cider ap- 
ples. Several years ago the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated that ap- 
proximately 25 oad cent of the apple 
crop of the country made no impres- 
sion on the market since it was of 
a grade too inferior for general mar- 
ket purposes. 

The statement was also made that 
of this loss 15 per cent was converted 
into cider, or fed to live stock, while 
10 per cent was a total loss, - 
ditions are. similar today, and no 
doubt they are, then the average total 
crop for the past five years hus been 
approximately 220,000,000 bushels. If 
10 per cent of this has been a total 
loss the apple growers have been 
producing an annual crop of 22,000,000 
bushels which have brought them no 
return, and which, in most cases, has 
cost as much to produce as did the 
165,000,000 bushels which were sold 
at an average price of $1.40 per 
bushel. 

Twenty-two million bushels of ap- 
ples represent @. tremendous loss, Had 


If con-" 


These juices, however, are generally 
too expensive for the .average con- 
sumer of soda pop. The ultimate con- 
sumer of most of the soda water is 
the. school child and his limit is a 
drink of 10 cts., more often 6 cts., and 
he does not feel inclined to spend his 
dime or nickel for a small drink of 
grape juice but prefers to spend it on 
a large drink of soda water. 

Fruit juices are also dispensed in 
large quantities from the freshly 
crushed fruit. Recently a national 
campaign has been undertaken by the 
orange growers of California-to place 
in every soda counter of the country 
a small machine for extracting juice 
from oranges before the customer. 
These machines have proven very 
popular and their use has greatly ex- 
tended the ‘consumption of - pure 
orange juice. Enormous quantities of 
cider are benzoated and sold in bar- 
rels, to be later dispensed at soda 





The fruit is heated in these kettles before pressing, 


The Manufacture of Wholesome Cider 
By W. W. Chenoweth 


they been sold at the average price of 
those marketed they would have added 
a little more than $30,000,000 to the 
income of the fruit growers. 

Apples of unmarketable grade pos- 
sess high potential value, and while 
it may not be possible to save the en- 
tire crop a large part of it should be 
utilized, and eventually the progres- 
sive fruit grower will see to it that his 
culls do not waste nor sell for less 
than the cost of production. Just how 
he is going’ to do this will depend 
somewhat on individual conditions. 
But the following avenues are open 
to those who care to investigate: The 
manufacture and sale of apple butter 
and allied products such as cider jelly, 
boiled cider and jelly base; the man- 
ufacture and sale of sweet cider and 
the a eture of cider vinegar. 

to engage in any one of 
these it is necessary to first have 
equipment necessary for making cider. 

There are three fundamental re- 
quirements in producing high quality 
cider: A good mill, the right kind of 
fruit, and cleanliness. Any violation 
of the above will result in an inferior 


cider. 
The Mill. 
A cider mill consists of two essen- 


tial parts, viz., the pulper and the 


} a 
; 5 ea ges lind 
¢ 


press. Pulpers are of two types, the 
crusher, usually of cast iron, and the 
grater, made of steel. The crusher 
does not produce a fine uniform pulp 
which reduces the possible yield of 


cider and the acids of the apples act-: 


ing upon the cast iron often, in fact 
generally, produce*a turbid dark -col- 
ered cider. On the other hand the 
grater will produce a fine even pulp 
and the acids do not affect the steel 
parts. The yield is greater and the 
cider is clear and of normal color. 
There are several types of presses, 
but two are in common use, viz., the 
Screw and the Hydraulic. The*Screw 
press is the least effective of all types; 
while the Hydraulic represents the 


‘best type. 


Cider mills are of two general types, 
the hand mill and the power mill. The 
hand mill, as a rule, is equipped with 
a crusher and a screw press. It repre- 
sents the least efficient type of equip- 
ment for the production of cider. The 
ordinary hand mill, as it is commonly 





‘etc. All of these drinks — 
have their place, but I believe the de- © 


mand for a cheap carbonated fruit bev-' ~ 
erage is still unfilled and leaves the ~ 


field open to the imitation products. 
We shall attempt to present the re- ~ 
sults of our investigations to date on | 
methods of making available to the © 
American public carbonated fruit bev- — 
erages at a moderate and’ modest 
price. In brief, the method of accom-. 
plishing this end is to prepare, first, 
from suitable fruits, syrups. A meas- — 
ured quantity of the fruit syrup is | 
placed. in an 8-oz. soda water bottle 


and carbonated water is added to fill © 


the bottle. The product is then pre- ~ 
served by pasteurization. o 
Preparing Fruit Syrups for Bottling: 
Purposes. . 

The method to be followed in pre- ~ 
paring a fruit syrup for bottling pur- ~ 


poses will vary according to the na- — 


ture of the fruit. Syrups are most © 
easily: prepared from berries and ~ 
berry syrups will, therefore, be dis- © 
cussed first. We have found the logan-. 

berry to be the most popular berry 
‘for the purpose. It will be used as an 
example. The berries are harvested 
when dead ripe. They should. be. 
crushed and pressed within a few — 
hours after harvesting, in order that 
fermentation or molding will not 
occur. We crush the berries and heat 
them to about 140 deg. F. They are 

pressed immediately and the juice is — 
filtered; once through a felt filter bag 
and once through a cotton pulp filter. 
A sparkling clear juice is the result. 
To this juice we add sufficient sugar 
to bring the sugar content of the — 


syrup to 45—in other words, we add — ue 


slightly less than 1 Ib. of sugar to 
éach pint of juice. If we add more. 
sugar than this -we find that the syrup. — 
turns to jelly. If we add less the prod- 
uct is apt to be astringent or puckery 
in flavor. We preserve the syrup for 
future use by placing it in bottles, 
sealing the bottles and pasteurizing 
the bottles and contents in water at 
a temperature of 175 deg. F. for 30 
min. We have also preserved the ~ 
syrups in bottles or in enamel lined | 
cans by storing it at a temperature of 
15 deg. F.—that is, in cold _ storage, 
This is essentially the process devel- 


1 Weekly News Letter, U. 8. D. A., May 
1919, estimates consumption .at 3, 000. ~ 
060,000 bottles per year. 


(Concluded on page 17.) 


fourths full it is placed under the 
screw and pressure is applied to this 
large volume of spongy pulp. Other | 
hand mills use the rack and cloth type 
of cheese, i. e., the crushed fruit falls 
into a shallow frame covered with 4 | 
stout burlap or special press cloth. 
When the frame is filled the corners of 
the cloth are folded over the top sul 
face, the frame is removed and a slat- 
ted rack is placed on top of the folded 
cloth. The frame and another cloth” 
are placed on this rack and the first” 
operation is completed until six or 
more of these thin cheeses, each em — 
closed in its press cloth and separated - 
from each other by a tted rack,” 
have been made: This series of small’ 
cheeses is then placed under the 
screw and pressure is applied. This 
last method of building the. chees 
will increase the yield of cider almost” 
50 per cent over the hoop type of 
cheese. Pressure can be applied much 
more effectively to these thin cheese 
separated by the slats than to a larg 
mass as in the hoop cheese: 

The power mill requires some md 
tive power as steam, electric motor, 

They are, universall 


operated, will give a yield of about 2 


gallons of inferior cider per bushel, 
which is half of the amount present in 
good hard cidér apples; Most hand 
mills use the hoop type of cheese, i. e., 
the crushed fruit falls into a slatted 
hoop and when filled 


‘ 


half to three. - 


is of the cloth and rack type. 
pressure is applied by means ofa 
draulic pump. The amount of D 
that may be applied varies ¢ 


- (Concluded. on pag 24) 



















ulturist 
the good fruit sofis of Tennessee are 
red and dark clay loams. The light 
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1e de- - . opportunity to study the horti- and white soils are principally th 

t bev- culture of our southern states being r ones to be avoided. Mr. Russell Hed 
Fone of a party of four taking an auto- is" practiced and nitrate of soda or ing organization, the big growers have 75 acres of peaches, mostly J. H. Hale 





“mobile trip through Tennessee, Geor- Sulphate of. ammonia is. added after sort of a gentlemen’s agreement onthe hig variety grows very large, never 




































cts 
ia, North and South Carolina and the crop is harvested. It is felt that sales. The fruit is handled on an ; 
a pes Vireinia, the other members of the fertilizing at that stage of tree devel- f.o.b. basis, two-thirds in crates and icing Plena tse hate gee 
: ths party being Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Howell pment puts it in good condition for’ one-third in bushels. Two dollars and picked and not uncommonly the fruit 
5 eae: nd Lawrence Stark of the Stark __ _ Tuns from 1 to 1% Ibs, in size. Some 
odest Bros. Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo, The |" ». ae PEGE eS hid | Hiley, Red Bird, Alton, Mayflower 
vom. 4p feaders of the AMERICAN FRUIT Carman, Elberta, Elberta Queen and 
first, GROWER MAGAZINE in’ the next Krummel are grown. Mr. Russell says 
mph w months-are going to have the that if he were planting again he 
ap ie ‘benefit of the horticultural observa- would make his varieties mostly Hale, 
bottle »tions made on this trip. Krummel, Mayflower and Alton. This 
to fill _, Tennessee is a land of great horti- year the Mayflower and Alton brought 
1 pre- ‘ cultural opportunity, its growers to- $6 a. bushel. A remarkable record 
y little realizing its remarkable hor- was made with J. H. Hale during a 
jicultural possibilities. The. land full week, *Six tons a day were har- 
ttling rom the western to the central part vested except on Saturday when 7 
pf the state. is gently rolling. while | tons were picked, bringing $7 a 
1 pre: through the central part to the eastern bushel. This price is: unusual, could 
: pur- border it .can be classed as’ moun- not be generally expected in the state 
a nae *tainous, The valleys of the Tennes- } and can only be secured where an or- 
: se ee river, Cumberland and its tribu- chard is unusually located as regards 
‘isa taries are extremely rich, The soils | marketing and where the fruit is wun- 
s diss on the whole throughout the state | usually fine. He applies nitrate of 
loent: geem fairly ‘rich in mineral matter. | | soda to the orchard as soon as- the 
berry The problems as far as orcharding + crop is off. His Krummels are his 
cs ah “is concerned are to prevent soil ero- pe ee gee ea Snes s — } heaviest bearers. He has had five full 
rested’ gion on the one hand and to keep an crops in a young bearing orchard, An 
. ‘adequate supply of nitrogenous ma- Charles M, Rose orchards, Kjngston. older bearing block has had six full 


ad. be. terial on the other. bearing crops since Mr. Russell has 








; Pe + 'The-state as a whole is heavily tim- the next year’s crop. One wonders, seventy-five cents a crate and $3 a Owned the orchard and nine previous 
not’ ‘bered with hardwood timbers of great however, if better results would be bushel were realized last season. It ote He believes that the best 
1 heat variety. The air and soil drainage on obtained if the orchards were fer- is nothing uncommon for an orchard oe ae system is to remove each year 
y are ‘most of the hill land is remarkably tilized before the trees bloom, judg- to have sales amounting to over $500 Ome large limb and thin out the trees 
hain ts good, Land values are relatively low. ing by the experiences in other dis- gross and there are instances of rec- a He believes a peach or- 
rv bag Years ago Tennessee had a consid- tricts. Cover crops of cow peas are ords much higher than this. eso Py arenes can be made to 
filter erable apple development but there : Peek iccatenars ease 5 ia of 
aaa: ame a decline and this decline has bs aets na ssinniie’ ua? Ai © fag 
uige? ‘been carried to the point where very oi gos — ‘6 y ar = Pigg — 
~ the |. te home orchards are-even found in bosque Pg 4 & + 35 as ; & — or- 
>» add Me te.state. There are, however, a num- The woekek tear oN ie ae AOUe, 
at to Ber, of sections which are developing ait weak atic tah yoo gee to April 
rore,  mapidly along horticultural lines and one Rit gf ai ign geass tar cont 
@ opportunity in that state lies along “erases Egy se tng incor anand was 
yrup three distinct lines: First, is peach re or the late peaches, giving two 
prod. @ ‘growing. The districts are extremely winter ys at in December and Jan- 
ickery early and would be brought into com- uary. Standard lime and sulphur and 
up for @ petition with parts of North Carolina, ater a oy Pla ong ene Cag Maar 
ottles, : ’ Arkansas and some of the earlier sec- rn, app ied just as the shucks burst. 
rizing @ tions of Delaware and Maryland. The a 24 Pincay ' geben Ry — a oF 
ter at @ second, which perhaps is the best op- with scikbolled lime & 4 ted als Pe i 
or 30 @ portunity in the state, is along the Sa ab techevvaie are ms = P val . 
d the lines of early apple production, while sinks the trdis >: al m 8 up to the 
lined, the third opportunity is along the “te — pc-iesalags + expests to 
ure of @ fines of staple winter varieties for he helives wagons this next year 
orage, home consumption. “ ec peaches up to a radius of 
eve : 
Peach Development. In the Graysville and Salescreek 
. May @ The largest peach district of the districts the largest development ‘is 
8,000,- state is in Roane County at Kingston, taking place. William List and Mr. 





Downey are the largest growcrs. The 


This is in the Knoxville district, Oth- 
general development, and handling is 


er sections which are developing ex- 





tensive peach intérests are the Sales- Typieal view in the Knoxville district, much as one finds in Kingston or in 
,¢ereek, Graysville and Cleveland dis- Mr, Russell’s orchard. Some Hales 
_tricts of the Chattanooga section, commonly grown. The treés are gen- Ordinarily’ the Elbertas ripen about are planted but they develop such lit- 





Kingston is an ideal place for peach erally planted about 18 ft. apart and July 18th. While the crop is light this tle peaches and brown rot so badly 
development, There are high, broad, run about 130 to the acre. High pow- year, the district has harvested two that they are being gradually discarded, 
rolling hills from which the cold air ered modern sprayers are generally very full crops and practically has not The Brackett is preferred, although 
-drains down into the Tennessee river used. In planting trees the June had a cleanup in 16 years, the Hale, because of its long blooming 
and is carried off into the wide gap budded trees are preferred, as is true The Russell orchard, near Knoxville, period, may escape frost which other 


in the valley at that point. The lands varieties would encounter. These 






















t falls which have been planted to peaches 4] growers practice the regular spray 
with @ me Were.a few years ago thought worth- *| schedule except that in the last two 
cloth. © ss. Much of it could have been pur- spraxs atomic sulphur is used because 
1ers Of chased for $10 an acre and less, It is it does not stain the fruit. There are 
p sur- gm ard to know what good peach land enough peach trees in this district 
a slat ™ ©8n be purchased for in that section at the present time to produce an- 
folded | ‘today as there is little or no-land in | nually from 200 to 300 cars, and heavy 





plantings are taking place each year. 

In the Cleveland district there are 
several hundred acres of peaches. 
Tom Brown and S. N. Varnell, presi- 
dent of the horticultural society, are 
the leaders in that district. 

There are good opportunities in 
peach growing in Tennessee but one 
should not expect extreme high prices 
to continue indefinitely if the acreage 
is’ developed extensively. 


t section for sale, practically no | 












r the 
This 
chees@ © 


' frop should reach one-half million 
» bushels. It is a district of large or- | 
_@hards. There are a dozen or more | 













almost 
na rehards running from 60 to 200 acres "| 

re in extent, such as the S. W. Point | Apple Production. 

heeseil rchard, Elberta Orchard Co., South- | Early apples are proving to be very 
i Orchard Co, Hammond Orchard profitable.in Tennessee. By the mid- 


dle of June the first of the early Har- 
vest and Transparent are rolling to 





.. Crowder Orchard Co., John Clark | 
id Bros., Jack Crowder, Dietz Bros., 









1°. ten & Sons, Parker & Gallagher, a 7 . the market, followed by such varie- 
‘Charles M. Rose & Sons, J. B. Ladd Fine peach orchard of Mr, Russell’s at Knoxville. ties as Fanny, Liveland Raspberry, 
_ @ Son, the Martin Orchard Co., Ladd Improved Red. June, etc. 





Bros., T. B. Morrison, John Neergaard, throughout the entire south. Ninety- is a typical example of a fine Tennes- . Davidson, Wilson and Maury coun- 
i High Point Orchard Co., J. P. five per cent of the planting in the see orchard. It is planted on hills and ties have developed the industry per- 
kle, and many others too numerous Kingston districts is Elberta with a is located near a splendid market haps more than others. Henry Porter 
mention. . few Brackett, some Belle and Carman. where little competition is found. The °f Springhill is one of the biggest 
In most of the orchards clean tillage _ While there is no co-operative sell- soil is generally a red clay, Most of (Concluded on page 28.) 



























be proud of the work done by a 

colony of northern Italians at 
Knobview, Mo., 96 miles southwest of 
St. Louis on the Frisco railroad. None 
but Italians live in the village and for 
miles around. Since immigrants from 
Italy usually come to our large cities, 
the question is asked, “What brought 
this colony to the northern slope of 
the Ozark Hills, almost a hundred 
miles from any large city?” The an- 
ewer is a story. 

Twenty-five years ago a number of 
families left the hills of their native 
land and came to Sunnyside, Ark. 
This was a district of fever and mala- 
ria, among swamps and low land. In 
less than two years so many of the 
people died that those who still lived 
were forced to leave for higher land. 
With only a thousand dollars among 
the 60 families they moved to the 

‘place now called Knobview and spent 
some of their money for land, which 
was then very cheap, some of the lit- 
tle farms costing only a dollar or two 
an acre. Some of it was level, but 
there were many hills, covered with 
trees, and the soil was not of the best. 

But this colony, with that noble 
courage that distinguished Italy in its 
swruggle in the northern mountains 
with its powerful rival, Austria, dur- 
ing the late war, made farms of this 
rough land in Missouri. They sold 
what timber they could, but it brought 


A Utah 


OR some 17 years Frank Spencer, 
Jr., of Provo, Utah, has. success- 
fully grown an apple crop. Hach 

crop was better in quality than the 
preceding one. While this successful 
apple man has 30 acres in apple trees, 
but seven acres were planted by him- 
self and in the thorough manner he 
fully approves. This is a Jonathan 
orchard that has made a mighty good 
performance record from the first time 
it came into bearing. 

These 23 additional acres Mr. 
Spencer had to buy from his neighbors 
for his own protection from insect 
pests fungus diseases: These 
neighbo 
men and declared apples do not pay. 


T ve Italian people of America will 





Italy in the Ozarks 
by Edward Allen Drayer 


very little money; they farmed in sum- 
mer and went to the coal mines in win- 
ter. They are not rich today, but they 
have a good many times the thousand 
dollars they brought with them. They 
own all the land around Knobview and 
are more prosperous than their Ameri- 
can neighbors. 

It was most natural for these peo- 
ple, who had grown up among the 
vineyards of Italy, to plant grape vines 
on their new land. Vines cost money 
and the vineyards were not large, but 
they were well cultivated. Some of 
the old vines now yield 200 or 300 Ibs. 
of grapes each year. Americans 
bought land near the Italians but could 
not make a living and moved away. 
The Italians are still there and do not 
want to leave. They have found that 
they can always sell their grapes for 
a good price, for they are just half 
way between the great vineyards of 
California on the west and New York 
on the east. 


Growers Co-operate, 


Until the prohibition law went into 
effect most of the grapes were made 
into wine. Two years ago the Knob- 
view Grape Growers’ Ass’n was formed 
and they can now sell their fruit by 


the carload. The year 1922 was good 
for grapes. From only 30 acres of the 
oldest vines they sold 11 carloads for 
$8,670 above all expenses, or $289 an 
acre. If the great railroad strike and 
some other troubles had not cut the 
price to 4% cts. a Ib., over $400 an 
acre would have been realized. This 
seems like a large sum from land 
that can still be bought for from $5 to 
$50 an acre, and which usually makes 
from $10 to $15 an acre when planted 
to grain. 

‘There were new vineyards on other 
land, from which the grapes were 
made into juice, jelly and jam. They 
have planted still another hundred 
acres recently, and are planning to 
increase their yineyards to a thousand 
acres soon. 

The Moses who led these people 
into the Promised Land is A. M. 
Piazza, wo is still their leader. He 
is also a successful cheese maker, a 
good farmer and is teaching his peo- 
ple how to fertilize their land. 

The community has its own church 
and school. 

These people are not rich, but con- 
sidering the small start they had, they 
have done remarkably well, Their ex- 
ample is beginning to be noticed by 
their American neighbors, and more 


vines are being planted in the sur 
rounding counties. 


Important Lesson Learned. 

The important lesson in this case ig 
the excellent example of patience, in 
telligence and industry, which shows 
many other people in the Ozark region 
that people can prosper on poor land 
and in the face of discouragement, 
Also it has taught that there are 
dustries that can be made to pay ¢ 
poor land. These industries are? 
Fruit Growing, Dairying, Live Stock 
and Poultry. 

All over the Ozarks people arg 
awakening to the importance of the 
four industries. Land that will raisé 
very little corn or wheat can be mad 
to produce good hay and fodder, ani 
with these feeds dairy cattlé can be 
made to pay in the Ozarks as well a 
anywhere, Also with plenty of cattle 
the land itself will soon be fertilized 
and will yield more grain. 

.- In every kind of fruit the Ozarks 
do as well as the best known fruit dit 
tricts so long as trees and vines af 
properly sprayed and cultivated. The 
Italians have succeeded with grapé 
because they learned their lessons in} 
Europe and are willing to work ant 
get the best results. When the Ozark 
are better known for the fruit 
can be grown, we will hear of m0 
prosperity. 


(Concluded on page 14.) 


Apple Grower’s Crop Success 
by W. H. Olin 


made the purchase this apple grower 
used @ power sprayer with the right 


were not careful orchard ij 


The last of these contiguous orchards J 


that had never paid, this 

chard man bought of his neig 
years ago. As Mr. Spencer 
writer, it was a “Duke's 
varieties” of 125 bearing treés 








of 
2% 








acres. Each one of these trees was: | 


so infested with San Jose scale you 
could scrape them off in’ masses all 
over the bark. The same season he 


1 or- jj 
r two. | 


ieiakan solution of sufficient strength 
and not only succeeded in killing the 


scale on those 125 heavily infe 
trees but got 1,200 boxes of commer 
cial apples from the orchard and 1 
off the purchase price the first se 
This latest addition has good pi 
ise but it illustrates the mistake | 
s0 many men in planning and pial 
ing young orchards. This small 0 
chard of 2% acres has no less 
12 to 15 varieties of apples. 
means extra trouble and gee 
top grafting undesirable and non-¢ 
mercial variety trees to secure | 
leading commercial types that a 


} alone profitable. 


Uses Up-to-Date Methods. 
In spite of this disadvantage, Co ny) 


| Agent Joe.Welch toe us he cons! 
| Frank Spencer is , 
| bis apple orchards and is getting 
} Sreater net return per tree than 4 
‘other grower in Utah County. |! 


doing better Wi 


| keeps up his soil fertility by judic 





: 


use. of well composted barnyard i 
nure. He keeps his trees well pri 
so they bear fruit and not a suf? 


.. (Concluded on page 23.) j 





ited. 
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work 
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‘fe at the farm to customers who call 
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~ Apple Storage and Home Marketing 


(HE increased demand for fruit 
at. the orchard which has deével- 
( oped in recent years in middle 
western states has eliminated many of 
the fruit- grower’s’ worries and has 
rought other though less trouble- 
ome ones. Automobile and truck 
trade is a highly profitable one, re- 
ducing, as it does, package, hauling, 
hipping, and marketing costs, A se- 
fous difficulty in developing this trade 
s the lack of storage facilities on the 
larm,~ and often within reasonable 
hipping distance. This makes it nec- 
sary to dispose of the fruit over a 
hort period of time during a rush pe- 
fod and in hot weather, producing 
Many dissatisfied customers. 


. Cool Air Storage an Aid. 


© The Indiana Experiment Station, 
lelieving that cool air storage would 
eatly aid in extending the market- 
"ing season, planned and constructed a 
fool storage on one of their outlying 
arms at Bedford, Ind., in 1922. The 
nilding was completed in time to 
re for a portion of the 1922 crop but 
‘not in time to get accurate records as 


; ee the storage efficiency. . Some 5,000 


“bu. were stored in November and 
~ kept in excellent condition until the 
_ supply was all sold out in January. 

This farm is known as Moses Fell 

_ Annex to Purdue University. It was 
. bequeathed to the Indiana Station by 
+ Moses Dunn with special provisions 
coe to the experimental and demonstra- 
_ tional use to be made of it. Since 
ie > 1914 an old orchard scattered over 80 
acres and containing about 1,100 bear- 
ing trees has been renovated and 


by Laurenz Greene 


ages. This air will be much more 
evenly distributed to all parts of the 
eellar than if the air were brought in 
above a solid floor: The false floor 
also permits the sprinkling of the 


upon their efficiency. One-system con- 
sists of 16-in. air ducts leading to 
lower levels from which air can be: 
forced through the storage on cool 
nights when the cooler air settles to 





| therefore, to provide for the 


Apple storage and packing house at Moses Fell Annex, Bedford, Ind, 


earth floor to raise the humidity if 
that is necessary to prevent drying 
or shriveling. of the fruit... This: space 
beneath the floor can be sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture to keep it “sweet” 


APPLE STORAGE MFA BEDFORD. 


“made to bear 9,000 bu. of apples in. : 


These apples are now all sold 


~ there for them. In addition to the 
‘orchards, experiments and demonstra- 
_ tions with poultry, live stock and gen- 
‘eral farm crops are carried on. 
In a commercial orchard about 12 
iles away another storage designed 
Jong the same lines as the one at the 
oses Fell Annex is being built this 
+ summer. The details of construction 


omit methods of temperature control 
ame prove of interest to other grow- 


ae O The building, as will be noted from 


* the photos and drawings, is a three 
story affair with storage basement, 
«packing floor and package sterage. 
~ The dimensions are 36 by 68 ft. The 
basement is built in the hillside with 
. double doors large enough to permit 
entrance of a loaded wagon on the 
» orth or lower floor level. 


Some Special Features. 


Some special features are worthy of 
note. The false floor permits the en- 
trance of cool air beneath all pack- 


ae 


these—levels. The other system con- 
sists of air intakes from the ground 
level to below the floor line. These 
ducts or intakes are built outside the 
wall to avoid the loss of space inside: 


LNDIANA 





line can be made of wood or metal, 
inside the storage room. 

The amount of this air intake is 
worthy of emphasis, It is not believed 
that the four 16-in. tile lines would 
provide sufficient air inlets without 
forced. air circulation which will be 
provided here by means of electrically 
driven fans. 

The surface air ducts are 1 ft. wide 
and 3 ft. or 6 ft. long, providing a total 
of 36 sq. ft. of inlet for the entire stor- 
age in addition to the intake provided 
by the double doors on the north side. 
In all probability this amount is far 


‘| too low without forced air ventilation. 


The efficiency of cool air storage de- 
pends upon the rate of change of air 
on cool nights... Frequent seasons oc- 
cur when only one or two cool nights 
or frosty nights occur over iong pe- 


Yiods of harvest months, September, 


October, November. It is necessary, 
rapid 
cooling of the storage room and the 
“bottling up” or holding of this cool 
air by the use of tight, well-insulated 
walls. Ample intakes, therefore, are 
necessary. Without forced air circu- 
lation it has been estimated by work- 
ers of the United States Department 
of Agriculture that 6 sq. ft. of window 
or intake are fhecessary for each 10 
ft. of perimeter or outside wall. Too 
much intake can hardly be provided. 


Outlets Are Important. 

The outlets are as important as the 
intakes, as warm air must be removed 
before cool air can come in. The 
whole theory of natural circulation is 
based upon the fact that warm air 
rises and cool air, being heavier, set- 
tles. The cool air should therefore 
come in at the lowest point and the 


>| Warm air-should be taken off at the 
~| highest point. A 24-in, galvanized ven- 


 BRIEIIENT. Plaok. “Bist 
seme eet Oe : 


Detailed floor plan. 


and to prevent the growth of moulds 
and other fungi. 

Two systems of ventilation are pro- 
vided to permit experimental work 


Note air intakes and 16-in. air ducts. 


If concrete walls are built the forms 
for these ducts become expensive and 
the opening may be left at the ceiling 
line and a duct leading below the floor 


tilator leads from the center of the 
ceiling of each -storage room up 
through the packing room and pack- 
age storage to the top of the roof. 
This provides a difference of 46 ft. in 


| elevation between the intake and the 


top of the ventilator shaft and 36 ft. 
from the ceiling of the storage rooms 
to the top of the shaft. This provides 
a strong draft when outside tempera- 
tures are much lower than those in- 
side. A fair rule on outlets is that 
they provide from one-half to two- 
thirds the size of openings of intakes, 
depending upon differences in eleva- 


| tion, Outlet space slfould be increased 
‘| a8 the ventilator shafts are shortened. 


Provision is made for the installing 
of an electrically driven fan in each 
ventilator shaft between the ceiling 
of the storage and the floor of the 
packing room. 

A special provision for removal of 


(Concluded on page 13.) 


Fruit Growing in British Columbia 
by A. seu Ward 


WENTY-THREE. years ago a 
young Frenchman who had done 

so brilliantly well in his own 
country that his name was well known 
ge scientific agriculturists all 
Wer the continent, emigrated to the 
ates to prove the worth of his ideas 

a@ new country. He brought with 
m a whole bookful of diplomas and 
ertificates besides two very rare 
ssessions, the Cross of Merit of 


‘ Montenegro and the Silver Medal of 


the 8. P. C. A. from Havre, France. 
- But here, on the other side of the 
ater, Destiny showed her mysterious 
in Leon Chevalley’s career 
id at one fell blow deprived him of 
his worldly wealth. With a wife 
id four small children to provide for, 
bre was no time to be lost;. the 
ofessor was obliged to turn his hand 
the first job that offered—at a time 
en work was scarce and poorly paid. 
Hi le dug potatoes for 35 cts. a day, and 
his other day his little ace, aon him 

$s lunch turned. away ¥ 
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ef, * 
. 
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factory—his father, the professor, who 
had himself been superintendent of 
such a factory for twelve years in the 
Old Country. 

But Mr. Chevalley’s grit and optim- 
ism were not based on such evan- 
escent foundations as money and luck. 
He forced his way through to success 
and 10 years ago he came up over 
the border to help start the B. C. Con- 


| densed Milk Factory in New Westmin- 


ster. This was only a temporary site, 
however, and very soon he moved the 
factory up into the heart of the best 


i farming district in British Columbia, 


i) choosing a central spot for farmers, 
} near railway and water, and settled at 
South Sumas. if 


Always reaching out-for new ideas, 


i Mr. Chevalley sold out his interest in 


} the milk factory to the Borden Co., 


} and began to look around the Chilli- 


wack Valley for something that no- 
body else had yet exploited or had 


Fi grown with no commercial success, 
f/ and in Bartlett pears he found whet 
=+he was looking for. He saw that 


more, | 
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Analyzing the Citrus Grove 
by Robert W. Hodgson 
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Tree tag combining tree identity with 
production record. 


are to-day generally agreed that 
the greatest need confronting the 
industry is that of greater efficiency. 
And not only 1s it felt that improve- 
ment in efficiency is necessary on the 
part of the.grower but on the part of 
the grove as well. Studies made from 
time to time have indicated rather 
conclusively that not more than 50 
per cent of the trees in the average 
grove are efficient producers. One 
tree in every four is carried at an 
actual loss. If this 25 per cent loss 
could be eliminated and the efficiency 
of the remaining trees improved, the 
returns made by the grower would be 
markedly increased. 
It is becoming more and more ap- 


| ae toa in the citrus industry 


parent that of fundamental importance — 
is a change in attitude on the part of | 


growers from the acre as the unit to 
the tree as the unit of the industry. 
Live stock producers long since have 
abandoned the herd or flock as the 
unit of the industry in favor of the 
individual itself, and have found that 
their greatest advances have been 
made by concentrating attention on 
the individual. This change in atti- 


tude is of far greater importance to 
the citrus grower than is true of any | 


other crop, with the possible exception 
of the walnut. 

“How much is a tree worth?” is a 
question which comes up for discus- 
sion frequently. As yet no one has 
satisfactorily determined the value of 
a full producing citrus tree. It. can 
be gotten at in a number of ways, but 
the oil companies have perhaps ar- 
rived at as satisfactory an estimate 
as any in arbitrarily fixing a value 
of from $50 to $100 per tree for bear- 
ing orange and lemon trees. It is quite 
certain that if groves could be estab- 
lished with every tree as good as the 
best trees which now occur here and 
there, such a grove would return 10 
per cent on a valuation of $10,000 per 
acre, in fact, at the present time or- 
chards may be found where, taking all 
the trees good and bad together, re- 
turns of 10 per cent on $6,000 or 
$7,000 an acre valuations are being 
received. 

There is no phase of fruit culture 
where the capital invested and the op- 
erating capital are so high as in the 
citrus industry. With the limits of 
domestic consumption apparently near- 
ly reached; with heavy outside com- 
petition inevitable; with unusual high 
capital investment and heavy costs of 
production, it is certain that the time 
is near. when every citrus grower who 
remains in the business and expects 
to receive a profit will find it advisable 


to analyze his orchard with a view to. 


increasing the efficiency of his trees. 
Growers here and there have already 
undertaken such measures and stb- 
stantial progress toward developing a 
satisfactory system or orchard analy- 
sis has been made. i 
Establishing a Tree Identity. 
No matter what the system may be, 
it must be based on the tree as the 
“unit, which means that each tree must 
be known by.a given symbol or num- 
ber. The usval system used is that 
numbering. in which each tree 


receives two numbers, one designating 

the row, the other the tree number 

It costs very little to number the trees 
and the establishing of an identity 
for each tree is absolutely necessary 
if any satisfactory system of orchard 
analysis is undertaken. . The usual. 
system used is painting the numbers 
on the trunks of the trees in letters 
from 2in. to 3in. in height so that 
they are easily read. Other systems 
which have been used include tags 
or labels attached to the branches or 
to the trunk. Live stock producers 
have long since come to identify their 
animals either by ear tags, leg bands 
or other suitable methods. 


Production Records. 

The next step in undertaking an 
orchard analysis is some system of 
production records, simple yet suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to furnish the 
grower the information necessary. 
Four years of production records are 
usually considered as the minimum 
necessary for a satisfactory analysis. 
Many systems. of keeping production 
records have been devised, the ma- 
jority of which are much too compli- 
cated for use by the average grower. 
The system in which the orchard is 
charted with. a half-inch square. for 
each tree appears to be particularly 
desirable. This square is divided into 
four quarter-inch squares, each of 
which is used for recording one year’s 











Black squares represent unprofitable 
trees, light squares, self-supporting. 


production. The estimate method of 
recording production is by all odds the 
simplest method and is sufficiently 
accurate for purposes of orchard an- 
alysis. It is not necessary to pick the 
fruit from each tree separately and 
to count the boxes and fractional 
parts. The grower can carry in mind 
what is a full crop and when the trees 
are carrying a full crop can indicate 
this by an appropriate symbol. A 
good system is that in which the crop 
is recorded in figures from one to five 
—five meaning a heavy crop; four a 
good crop; three, medium crop; two, 
poor crop and one, very poor crop. 
With this chart in hand, the grower 
should go through the orchard before 
any fruit has been picked, filling in the 
blanks with his estimate of production. 
When three or four years’ production 
records are available, the grower is 
in a position to analyze his grove and 
to classify the trees according to pro- 
diction. 
Segregation According to Production. 
The trees should then be arranged 
in classes, according to whether pro- 
duction has been consistently poor, 
thedium or good. 


production are clearly unprofitable. 


Trees with a poor - 


method have shown. that in. one case _ 
an orchard of 100 acres, considered“ 
to be one of the best paying orchards 
in the section and actually netting 
$500 to the acre and better during the 
past five years, contained 32 per cent 
of trees which were either unprofitable 
or merely paying expenses; 68 per 
cent of the trees were profitable and 
had to make up for ‘the loss on the 
unprofitable trees, as well as to return 
a profit for the entire acreage. An- 
other orchard of 17 acres showed 
74 per cent of the trees either unprof- 
itable or only self-supporting with but 
26 per cent of the trees -actually re- 
turning a profit. 

Determining Causes for Variation. 

Once the grower knows which trees 
are profitable and which. are not, he 
has a. basis for attacking the problem 
of bringing all of the trees up to the 
productivity of the best trees: The 
eauses for failure to bear full crops 
may be grouped roughly into two 
classes— inherent and environmental. 
In order to determiné which of these 
causes is of importance it is necessary 
to determine the distribution of the 
good and poor trees in the orchard. 
By inking in the production estimates 
on the chart in three contrasting col- 
ors, this is easily determined. If the 
poor producing trees are not found 
grouped together in zones ~or~-areas,. 
streaks or otherwise, but occur here 





Post designating block, row and tree. 


and there, scattered according to the 
laws of chance throughout the orchard, 
in all probability the causes are in- 
herent.. If the poor trees are found in 
zones or areas, the probabilities are 
that the causes for failure to bear 
full crops are of an environmental 
character.. The grower is then in a 
position to undertake a further analy- 
sis for the purpose of determining 
specific remedies to apply. 


Inherent Causes. 


Inherent causes for failure on the 
part of trees to bear profitable crops 
may be due to stock or scion. A cer- 
tain percentage of citrus trees are 
budded on improper stocks and are 
either permanently stunted or fail to 
set crops. A poor bud union is fre- 
quently an indicator of such a condi- 
tion. The size of the trees is another 
indication of lack of congeniality be- 
tween stock and scion. It may ‘be 
possible under certain conditions» to 
bring these trees into bearing by in- 


arching, but at the present time the. 


best recommendation is to pull the 
trees out and replant... Failure to bear 
satisfactory crops may be due to in- 
herently low productivity due to the 
trees having been budded« ‘from : off- 
types or low-yielding strains, Where 
trees have satisfactory bud unions and 
sound healthy root systems and still 


; fall to bear good crops. the best rem. 


edy to apply is 
working. 
Where groups of trees are found to 


usualiy that of top: 





Tree Numbers 











Chart showing trees and one year 
preduction estimate, 


be bearing poor crops, the probabil 
ties are that the-underlying causes are 
environmental in character. The most 


common causes of this character for 


failure to bear are connected with soi 
differences which render irrigation 
practice inadequate to meet the needg 
of the trees, or fertilization insufficient 
to properly care for their needs. 4 
careful examination of the soil should 
be made ‘to determine the probability 
of the cause being due to soil cond: 
tions. A change in irrigation practic 
may be what is necessary to bring the 
trees into good bearing. Quite fre 
quently extra fertilization will 
found to be the secret. In some cases 
zones of poor yielding trees have beel 
found to coincide with areas frol 
which the top soil was scraped at 
time. the orchard was planted. 2 
surfacing has.been found in such. cage 
to materially increase the yields 
Other causes which may contribut™ 
to failure to bear satisfactory cro 
are trunk and root diseases, includin 
gum disease, scaly bark and shell bark 
and pests, such as gophers. , 


Tree History Records. : 

In connection with this method of 
orchard analysis, the keeping of 3 
simple set of tree history records 
prove to be almost invaluable. & 
annual or semi-annual individual tr 
inspection should be made, using) 
simple form of record on which is it 
dicated the conditions which requif 
treatment.. Every new free planté 
should have the date of planting # 
down which will at once indicate t& 
replanted trees as against  runtel 
trees... Trees affected with any speci 
condition in the way of. disease @ 
pest infestation should have this fae 
noted, together with the dates 0 
treatment and simple record of tre 
ments used. The. longer such a dL 
tem is earried on, the more valuable! 
becomes. With such a system @ 
grower is in a position to know exat 
ly what the efficiency of his orcha 
is. He knows the percentage of pro 
able trees which he has; he leaf 
the reasons why his medium to 
producing trees fail to bear full 
and applies the practices necessa 
bring them up to full productivity. 
is in close touch with each tree in| 
orchard and knows its date of pial 
ing; what diseases or pests have @ 
fected it; when treatments were mal 
and what the treatments were. Hé! 
in position to check up accurately 
the results which he is securing fw 
different treatments. In short, thre 
the use of this system of orché 
analysis, involving the keeping of & 
ple production records and of sift 
tree history records, he is ablé 
secure the fullest possibilities 
each and every tree in his orci 
changing the unprofitable tree 
profitable, in many cases chan 
unprofitable grove to a profitable. 
Tt: is certain that as tg li 
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Soft Drinks 


ITH the advent of prohibition there, 


has been a tremendous stimulation, 


a in the manufacture of soft drinks. 
ft has been stated that not less than 70,000,- 
0 gallons are now being manufactured an- 
ally in some 10,000 establishments. These 
e being served from counters in over 100,000 
ja establishments and a large number of 
drink establishments. During our recent 
uthern trip we were greatly impressed with 
» enormous amount of such drinks which is 
nsumed in the South. Seemingly at almost 
ery turn in the road there came to view a 
ft drink establishment where a great variety 

f so-called fruit. drinks could be procured. 
The development of this soft drink industry 
amenace to the fruit industry because these 
rinks are masquerading as something which 
y are not. Practically all of them are syn- 
thetic and artificially flavored and colored and 
yet are sold so as to make the customer think 
‘that he is getting a real fruit drink. In the 
‘early days soda pop was consumed principally 
‘at baseball games and similar affairs. It was 
Targely a watery drink of light flavor and was 
‘# real thirst quencher. Today, however, we 
find a large group of drinks which really are 


(@ not thirst quenchers and which are purely imi- 
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misleading. 


tations. The fruits more commonly imitated 
are the orange, grape, lemon and lime. Such 
drinks practically contain none of the pulp or 
juice of the fruit. Other flavors extensively 
‘used are vanilla, kola nuts, coca leaves, neroli, 
¢innamon, prickly ash bark, geranium, ginger, 
bassafras, sarsaparilla and others too numer- 
ous to mention. The flavors are generally 
‘made up in alcoholic tincture, a few drops be- 


ing sufficient for a bottle. Formerly such drinks » 


“were clear, but in order to have them take on 
the appearance of fruit drinks, which become 
ewhat clouded, quantities of starch, In- 
“@ian gum, acacia and tragacanth are used. 
- Furthermore, the display advertising is very 
Beautiful pictures of orange 
_Broves, of vineyards and of bunches of grapes 
“are displayed in high colors. Not only that, 
‘the advertisements often claim that the drinks 
‘gre very nutritious, wholesome and health-giv- 
‘ing. J was astonished recently in the South 
‘to see one manufacturer claiming that his 
‘@rink was as nutritious as any equal value of 
food which could be bought on the market. 

- There is a definite program on the fruit in- 
istry before the growers. First, we need state 
‘and national legislation concerning the label- 

and advertising of such beverages. Sec- 

© ond, we, as fruit growers,’ need to see that 
‘there is put on the market more real fruit 
Di attractive in flavor and appearance 
nd sold at popular prices. The juice of ap- 

», pear, grape, orange, grapefruit, logan- 
“be ry, sour cherry and similar fruits can be 
“Used in such manufacture. In this issue we 
shave two articles by Messrs. Chenoweth and 

ess, Which all should read, showing that it 
possible to make such beverages at a rela- 
tively low price. Our big fruit season is at 
hand and it is time for the fruit industry to 
ke up to a real menace. 





The South Land 


ARS ago, the southeastern states pro- 
duced practically nothing but~ cotton, 
‘tobacco and some corn. This south land 
today, however, is waking up to the fact that 
F is a land of great horticultural. opportunity. 


le trip through Tennessee, 

tgia, the Carolinas and Virginia and our 
noe are going to benefit from this trip in 
© next mnths. We i a Igirged 


itorial Comment | 


Horticulturist. ” . This month ‘we are giving 
our readers the benefit of our observations in 
Tennessee. We also have an interesting arti- 
cle concerning the Virginia meeting and an 
article on “Italy in the Ozarks.” We shall 
follow these articles in the next few months 
by an extensive series on southern horticul- 
ture. 

Fruit growers have known for some time 
that Florida, Missouri, Arkansas and Virginia 
are fruit states. It is only recently, however, 
that they are realizing that Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, Kentucky and Tennessee are going to be 
heard from. These states will become just as 
famous as those already mentioned by the 
production of huge quantities of apples, 
peaches, pecans, melons and figs. The South 
has a splendid climate, a good growing cli- 
mate, an abundance of cheap land, and a fine 
local market that is rapidly expanding with 
the growth of large commercial centers. The 
South has a field of its own in that it can pro- 
duce some of our very earliest peaches and 
apples, which are offered to the trade in our 
great markets of the North. California alone 
is the only section of this country which will 
offer keen competition. 





Don’t Be Pessimistic 


VERY industry has its ups and downs, 
E no line is always profitable. While the 

fruit industry on the whole is perhaps 
the most profitable line of agriculture, there 
will be seasons when certain types and varie- 
ties of fruit will not be grown at a profit, 
There are certain groups of farmers in the 
country that'do not seem to realize this truth 
and are continually agitating the cause of the 
farmer and can be generally classed as “ca- 
lamity howlers.” 

If this policy on the part of a very small per- 
centage of our farmers is continued, it will in 
time shake the confidence of American bank- 
ers and business men in the stability of our 
agriculture, it will tend to curtail credits, it 
will make it harder and harder for the farmer 
to buy to advantage as regards price on the 
one hand or time payments on the other. Agri- 
culture has been improving rapidly, it 
will adjust itself to the new world conditions. 
Farmers can and will work out their own prob- 
lems which are largely economical and not 
political. 

There are always politicians who seem to 
feel that the only way they can prosper and be 
elected to office is to fan’the flames of discon- 
tent in some form or other and to promise 
remedies which neither they or anyone else 
can apply. There are at times some so-called 
agricultural leaders who seem to feel that 
their leadership is in jeopardy unless they too 
can dwell on this misfortune and discontent 
and offér remedies which they alone can carry 
out. 

As farmers we must realize that whenever 
we produce more wheat, hogs, milk or apples 
than the normal channels of trade can han- 
dle, we are doomed for a jolt in prices, just as 
is true of a manufacturer if he manufactures 
more shoes, automobiles, straw hats or pianos 
than the nation can purchase. Whenever this 
happens, depression follows. These jolts are 
often hard but, happily, generally result in 
great good. 

If certain groups of farmers now in distress 
will learn to diversify their crops and not put 
all their eggs in one basket and if they will 
learn to organize and thus obtain a wider dis- 
tribution and standardization of their prod- 
uct, they will reap great benefits, for by proper 
organization and the application of up-to-date 
merchandising, the market is often given a 
stimulus. New outlets can often be developed 
by concerted action. It must be: 


' with a greater unit of production. 


however, that even co-operative organizations 
at times. cannot guarantee profitable prices. 
The co-operative movement will relieve the 
situation greatly and perhaps save complete 
collapse at times but might not be in position, 
owing to world-wide production and general 
conditions, to sell the entire tonnage at a profit 
to the producer. Co-operative bodies, how- 
ever, do more than any other group of han- 
dlers in relieving the situation. 

We would suggest to some groups of farm- 
ers now in distress that they diversify their 
crops more, that they use more machinery and 
less labor, thus lowering their cost of produc- 
tion, and perhaps farming a less acreage but 
If these 
steps are taken, we feel that some relief is sure 
to be realized. Practically all figures and sta- 
tistics being gathered at the present time show 
that agricultural conditions are steadily im- 
proving and that-today it is only in a relatively 
few lines that distress is found. 





Analyzing the Orchard 


NALYZING the Citrus Grove” is the 
title of an attractive article appear- 
ing in this issue. This article is of 
value not only to orange growers in such 
states as California and Florida, but it shouid 
be of interest to fruit growers of all classes. 
In the past we have been prone to use the. 
acre rather than the tree as our unit. We 
‘should reverse this practice and in the future 
consider the tree as our unit for study. Live- 
stock men long ago learned that it was not the 
herd but the individual which must be studied. 
How often in visiting an orchard the owner 
leads you to certain trees which he exhibits 
with pride and which he claims are very pro- 
ductive. Rarely does he lead you to trees in 
the orchard which have never been productive. 
There are a great many unproductive trees 
in practically every orchard. The most suc- 
cessful orchardist of the future is going to be 
the fellow who can get a high average tree 
production of good quality fruit. He thus im- 
mediately lowers his cost of production per 
unit and at the same time produces something 
which the consumer wants. There is always a 
good reason why a tree is unproductive. 
Search diligently for the reason and apply the 
remedy. It may be due to some local condi- 
tion surrounding the tree but too often poor 
orchard management is the cause of the trou- 
ble. Occasionally the unproductiveness of a 
tree is due to some inherent weakness. Better 
growing methods, combined with a little indi- 
vidual attention to details, will generally be 
found to be ary adequate remedy. 


as 





A First-Class Pack 


Tt big apple crop will soon move into 


the channels of trade. On ‘the whole, 
we believe the quality will be unusually 
good. Growing conditions both east and west 
this past year have been very favorable to the 
production of large fruit free from blemish, 
of high color and good keeping qualities. 

The results to be obtained by the growers 
/this year will depend much upon the condition 
of the fruit when it reaches the market. A 
market is easily glutted from poorly grown, 
graded and packed fruit. These same mar- 
kets will handle an enormous increase in ton- 
nage if the fruit is picked at the right time, 
handled rapidly and rigidly graded and packed 
so that it is delivered to the market in prime 
condition. A good price and a strong demand 
can be expected for fruit of this kind. It is 
indeed very foolish to ship to market poorly 
graded and packed fruit as it practically never 
packing, shipping and selling costs, leav- 

ing noth ng for growing Ree 


ore 

















Dopse BrRoTHERS ANNOUNCE 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS 


Dodge Brothers have not simply brought out a com- 
plete new line of motor cars. They have done something 
infinitely wiser and better than that. 


They have brought new beauty, new riding ease and 
new mechanical perfection to the product on which 
their reputation as builders has been founded. 


They have built a better and a more desirable line of 
motor cars—yet basically and fundamentally the 
identity of their product remains the same. - 


The same sturdy engine is under the hood; the same 
dependable chassis, improved in numberless details, 
underlies the body. 


But the rear springs—now underslung—have been 
materially lengthened. The wheelbase, too, is longer, 
and the combined result is a notable improvement in 
riding qualities. 

Bodies of all types have been designed to give improved 
appearance, and greater comfort. Lower, longer, with 
deeper seats and more leg room, the lines of these new 
cars are low-swung and graceful—the interiors are 
comfortable and roomy. 


New head lamps and fenders, especially designed by 
Dodge Brothers to conform with the general lines of 
the car—a long straight hood and cowl effect—longer 
and wider running boards—unusually wide doors— 
combination stop signal and tail lamp—and instruments 
attractively grouped on raised panel—are a few of the 
nuraerous body infiovations common to all types. 


Combining these features with important mechanical 
improvements too numerous and technical to enumerate 
here, it is not extravagant to predict a reception for 
these cars unprecedented in automotive annals. 


* DonsacEe BrotrHERsS 












- in Florida ~ é 


by James E. Hungerford 


id) bad Florida we have a rival—a 7 
real competitor for the citrug 
trade of the United States,” declares © 
C. E. Utt, prominent Tustin citrns ex. @ 
pert, who was the principal speaker — 
at the recent joint meeting of the Bj” 
Modena and Villa Park orchard cen. 
ters, attended by more than 409” 
citrus men. He prophesied a possible @ | 
change, or at ‘least improvement, in @ 
the method of handling California © 
citrus fruits, which he deems most” 
necessary if California is to hold her 
own in the citrus game. 
“Florida fruit and packing methods — 
are gaining favor with the consuming 
and buying public,” said Mr. Utt, whe 
was a member of the California citresy : 
party that recently visited Plori 
and the Florida citrus districts an 
‘packing-plants. “In some parts oft 
the country, the consumers of Calt- 
fornia oranges, in comparing them 
with the Florida product, declare” 
them to be sour and tasteless; but _ 
the fact remains that both the Cali- 
fornia and Florida products are in 
favor with the consuming public, with | 
small difference as to choice. 
“Florida is in the fruit business ta 
stay, unless something occurs which 
wipes her groves out. Southern Cali 
fornia is in the same boat. We are 
in the game to stay, unless something 
unforeseen happens—for instance, an 
infestation of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly, which would put us out of the 
running completely. Florida is im: 
periled by the cold “northerns,” for 
frost is her worst enemy. But ag 
long as normal conditions prevail, we 
Will be rivals and competitors in 
citrus markets of the United States, 
“{t is deplorable that we are ship 
ping so much frozen fruit, and ship 
ping so early. We are also placing 
too much trash on the market. When 
these conditions are removed, I think 
we will be in a much better positio 
to compete with our worthy opponent, ¥ 
“I do not believe Florida will ever 
drive us out of the citrus business 
but I do believe she will drive us to) 
improvement in our present methods, 
We will have to ship better fruit, and 
we will have to delay the opening of 
the Valencia season. Florida’s stride 
toward market supremacy have been} 
remarkable in the past few years 
They are planting ten acres’ to our 
one of citrus fruits,.and most of it @ 
Valencia oranges and grape-fruit. — 
“Their worst problem is drainage; 
they have entirely too much water om 
their lands, though in certain months ; 
they are also affected by drought ® | 
To solve the drainage problem, Fiore @ - 
ida must quadruple her drainage sy# 
tem. The cost will be enormous, rut 
ning into many millions of dollars. 
“The, topography of the citrus-grow 
ing country of Florida is rolling. The 
soil is sandy; in some places vefy’ 
heavy, but apparently very ; 
adapted to Valencia oranges.” . = 
Mr. Utt presented some figures a 
to the cost of citrus culture 
Florida, declaring that from impré 
sions he had received on the trip, f 
costs the large growers at least: 
cents a box to produce their oran 
not reckoning the interest on their i 
vestment. These figures, he declare 
were obtained from some of the 
producers, and for that reason migi 
vary when applied on a smaller scal 
He said that it cost Florida growé 
about $125 an acre for spraying, pid 
ing and fertilizing, though of the 1 
ter they have done but little, T 
packing costs, he said, are about 
same as in southern California, ! 
freight rates, however, being low 
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Pak 


ERFORMANCE in this 
new Hupmobile ts far and 
away finer than the notably fine 
performance of all the i 
biles that preceded it. 


‘|. New beauty of line and curve 
1/ and finish, in a longer, larger, 
more impressive car—easier rid- 
ing and greater comfort, in front 
and rear alike. 


A car so much more fleet in 
getting under way, so much 
smoother and steadier in the 
straight-away than even its 
worthy predecessors, that it is 
worth any man’s time._to put 
- these obvious superiorities to 
the test. 
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Instead, there is a measurably higher degree of 
perfection wrought out of these principles. 
The engine is a better engine, with its heavier, 
counter - balanced Siaabsals and its pistons 
and connecting rods of light-weight alloy. 


It eliminates noticeable vibration to an unprec- 
one — because of its nice operating 


It is more powerful, and it is even livelier and 
quicker in the getaway and in acceleration. 


A real prev te gear-shifting is recorded by 
reason of the 9b come clutch, which makes 
this operation vastly easier and absolutely 
silent at any and all speeds. 


The transmission gears themselves are larger 
and heavier. They are high carbon alloy steel, 
oil treated and anpend-tha lett aad Caettioet 


hardening and toughening process known. 


Chassis staunchness is assured by a rigid frame 
of 6inch depth, with five heavy cross members. 
New, metal-framed curtains fit even more 


closely than the always close-fitting Hupmobile 
curtains, and are stowed flat and taut to keep 


. the lights from chafing. 


Finish on all models is a new Hupmobile blue. 
with a striping of lighter blue. 


The new Hupmobile is supplied in seven types: — 


The Touring Car; the Roadster, a smart, 
sess model entirely new; the s ecial 
seria and Special Roadster, with disc 
bs, 28k 3 nickel-plated trimmings and 

eed special equipment; the Sedari, a gem 
cars; Coupe for four pas- 


among 
_sengers; and the Coupe for two passengers. 


ees? Corporation, Detroit, Michigan | oe 
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KELLY © TIRES 





Kellys give good service 
in a hard job 


Mr. H. H. Tanner is a R. F. D. mail carrier in 
Milledgeville, Georgia. He drives. his car over all 
kinds of roads and in all kinds of weather. He puts 
his tires to the severest sort of test. Here is what 
he says about Kellys: 


“I have used practically every standard tire in 
niy twelve years of auto driving in the R. F. D. 
mail service and my conclusion is that there is no 
tire made that will give the service and satisfac- 
tion that the Kelly-Springfield will, so’ when I 
bought my new Superior Chevrolet, eight weeks 
ago, I told the dealer that I wanted him to 
change the tires for me so that I could ‘keep 
smiling with Kellys.’ 

“Kellys are the best tires-in the world for the 
roughest service in the world because we hit all 
the rough spots going to the roadside mail boxes 
and then the excessive stopping and starting is 
hard on tires.” 


Every farmer knows the hard usage which tires 
receive on a R. F. D. mail carrier’s car. That is why 
we have printed this letter here. If Kellys can give 
satisfaction for this work, they will give satisfac- 
tion anywhere. é 


It costs no more 


? 


<,  ™ ete 


psearned to use it successfully where, 


to buy a Kelly 
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Virginia Meeting 
by C. I. Lewis 


Freoir growers to the number of at 
least 200 met August Ist for a field 
day with James Craig at his famous 
Rose Cliff Farm, Waynesboro, Va. 
There were representatives from 
Maryland, North Carolina and West 
Virginia, as well as a large body of 
growers from. the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. Had it not been for a three days’ 
rain, at least 1,000 growers were ex- 
pected for the meeting. The two 
speakers on the program were C. I. 
Lewis, managing editor of the AMER- 
ICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
of Chicago, who spoke on Some Modern 
Tendencies in American Horticulture, 
and Prof. G. S. Ralston, Department: 
of Horticulture at Blacksburg, who 
spoke on the Problems Facing Vir- 
ginia Growers. 

One very interesting feature of the 
field day was the orchard heating 
demonstration. Mr. Craig has been 
an enthusiast over orchard heating 
for. many years. Since 1911 he has 
been protecting the lower elevations 
of his orchard successfully, He feels 
that he has saved many crops by this 
procedure and believes that many grow- 
ers in Virginia who have been losing 
their crops could at least save por- 
tions of their orchards, if they would 
apply up-to-date orchard heating 
methods. The American Can Co. had 
their Scheu smokeless orchard heat- 
ers on the ground, which were demon- 
strated by Mr. Cottrell of Oakland, 
Calif. Mr. Smith of.the Skinner Mfg. 
Co. of Florida, was present with the 
coke heaters handled by that firm, and 
Piet Vlagg of Tampa, Fla.,.was there 
to demonstrate his new heater. These 
heaters were lighted and the growers 
were pretty well satisfied thdt a large 
amount of heat can be generated in 
this way. There were other heaters 
on display such as the Troutman and 
Hamilton, 

A fruit grower can well afford to 
spend a day or several days in the 
Rose Cliff orchards. These comprise 
some 250 acres, or 10,000 trees. The 
trees have made a tremendous growth. 
It is hard to believe that the older 
trees are only 22 to 33 years of age, 
they are of such a large diameter 
and have such a tremendous spread. 
Mr. Craig has one of the finest or- 
chards in America. He has learned 
to produce that happy combination of 
obtaining a good wood growth and at 
the same time harvesting a heavy crop. 
His trees are heavily loaded this year 
with large, clean fruit. The trees 
are making a fine wood growth and 
the foliage is large and clean. In- 
tensive cultivation, coupled with the 
growing of cover crops, cow peas and 
the use of such fertilizers as nitrate 
of lime, floats or acid phosphate are 
partly responsible for his results. Mr. 
Craig, however, has learned. to keep 
his trees open.and to distribute the 
bearing wood all through his trees. 
He keeps tractors in order that he 


may cover the ground rapidly and for |: 


his spraying in the future he is plan- 
ning on using auto trucks, upon which 
will be mounted large Hardie tanks 
with a Mogul pump which is geared 
to the auto truck, Some of the hauls 
in tthe Rose Cliff orchards -are ex- 
tremely long. Mr. Craig is able to 
handle 2,400 gals. a day and uses fine 
nozzles in order to get a mist spray. 
At the present time he is making un- 
usual experiments in spraying with 
lime sulphur, Bordeaux, various arse- 
nates and sulco V. B. He feels that 
this latter spray is giving him ‘un- 
usual ‘results. He seemingly has 


under. many. conditions, others’ have 
failed. He’ feels. that the .sulco not 
only controls his fungus diseases but 
that it kills the eggs of the borer, and 
he is practically having no trouble 
with blister canker since’he has used 
this spray. In fighting borers in the 
‘roots of trees he has been pulling the 
dirt away and painting the crown and 
upper portions of the roots and trunk 
of the tree up to about a foot from the 
ground with a refined pine tar. Some 


3 Ke MS Bx ae eo ee a 
so troublesome to orchard trees. He 
says he believes that powdered char- 
coal is a.good remedy. He also useg 
sulco, diluted 1-10, applying some 25 
to 30 gals. on the ground around the 
trees which are attacked by the dis. 
ease, a 
Perhaps no man has made such a 
study of bridge grafting as has Mr, ~ 
Craig.. He practically loses no treeg™ 
in his orchards. When he finds that % 
root rot or some other trouble is ruin. | 
ing the roots, he immediately bridge © 
grafts the healthy portions of the” 
roots into a normal top. He has saved 
trees against winter injury, mice and 
disease injury in this way and one” 
will find some of the most unique” 
grafting in America done in this or” 
chard, After the scions are inserted’ 
and waxed, he uses wide strips of. ad.” 
hesive tape to cover the ends, keep” 
out the water and prevent wooll 
aphis from getting a foothold. 

While there-are many varieties in 
the extensive plantings, the bulk of the 
plantings consist of York, Lowry, 
Rome,. Delicious, Albemarle Pippin, 
Winesap and Stayman, We asked Mr, 
Craig if he wee starting a new on 
chard in the district what he would” 
plant and he said it would be Lowry,’ 
Delicious, York, Winesap, Stayman” 
and Rome. He thinks very highly of 
the Lowry. It is a good producer with 
him, the tree grows fairly open, thing 
itself nicely and the fruit is of high qual. 
ity, good finish and is, a pleasant eating 
apple devoid of sharp acid. He sold 
last year his Lowry and Delicious at) 
$8 to $3.50 a box. His Yorks are a” 
very heavy producer and he feels that” 
for his mountain hillsides he can grow | 
the Rome second to none. ; i 

The Rose Cliff orchards are splen- 
didly equipped with farm buildings, ” 
packing houses, spray sheds, oil res 
ervoir tanks and a very fine equip 
ment of tools for handling his or 
chard: work. Mr. Craig is going to 
make August ist his annual fleld day 
and he is now laying plans to enter 
tain 1,500 growers in his orchards 


/next year. 4 





Your Money’s Worth 

Club No. 11 q 

Tractor & Gas Henri | fa 

Pa eco ae aie’ wd $] 0 

A Dollar Bill will do--we take the risk. 

Order by Club No. : 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
‘$42 Monadnock Block, Chicago 





APPLES!| 


Ad ae . 
| Bring Higher Prices 
“You can get from 25 cents to 50 | 

ushel more for your ~ 


a) roperly pack in 
Cc Bushe Baskets. F 


The apple container. that is 
rapidly taking the Tg of all © 

display. Cheap-.- 
tro ined Git aawine anal 
8 stan: ping and. 
storage conditions. 5 


Write for prices © 
and free book | 
which tells how ‘oa 

your apples” 
to get top prices. = 


PACKAGE SALES CORP. 





























,- (Continued from page 7.) : 

¢ ventilator shaft from the packing 
oom floor during the day permits that 
ection to’ be‘raigsed by pulleys tele- 
poping within the section above. A 
re p door then closes the vent, pre- 
nting the loss.of cooled air from the 
ellar and. providing a solid floor 
gpon. which to work. 


Building Materials Used. 


penlation here does not provide for 

ong. storage period during warm 
ther, as walls are solid and of Bed- 

rd stone (quarried on the farm). 12 _— 
thick. The ceiling of the storage oy 



































core B ~ gets of — ‘ é ’ Fe 
groove ooring w paper” be- ; = T > ‘ 
m. Mill shavings are packed be- for Economical ransportatton 
n the joists filling the space be- : : 


en storage ceiling and packing 
pm floor. All doors are regular insu- O F 


ed cold storage doors except the 

rge double doors which were built 
ip on the job. 

*he entrance and contrals room pro- 

e space for cooling warm fruit dur- 


at least one night before it- is 
stored in the two storage rooms on 
either side. Provision of this kind or 


giacking the fruit outside over night 
greatly aids in maintaining better : 
storage temperatures in the’ perma- Tra nsportation is ‘the big problem of today in manu- 


nent storage rooms, : snd : 
_ A feature of the packing house floor facturing, merchandising and farming. 
which makes for efficiency is the en- 


pence of fruit: at She“weet end under No matter what you make, grow or stock, it brings no 
profit until moved to the place of sale. 


ER A Eine 25.0 75x DG ARR AE an Mors (ey 


ease 





Modern, progressive farmers, being also business men, 
now depend on fast.economical motor transportation 
to save time, save products and get the moniey. 


Chevrolet Superior Light Delivery, with four post body 
was built especially for farm needs. A!though not a 
heavy-duty truck, it has the space and power for a big 
load, which it moves fast at a very low cost per mile. 
Its' engineering features are modern, and complete: 
powerful motor, electric starter, standard transmission 
—3 speeds forward and one reverse, demountable rims 
and extra rim, etc. 


For heavy work, Chevrolet Utility “ti Truck at saad 
$575, chassis only, offers remarkable value. Fits any 
standard truck body. 


Cross Section of Packing House. ° ° ° ° 
@ covered platform and its direct Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 


movement past the graders and pack- Superior 2-Pass. Roadster . $510 Superior 5-Pass. Sedan . . 
bard the eleyator or to the south Superior fe Foe ee jn Light anacataci- SOAR “310 
r if it is to be hauled direct to mar- : Superior 2-Pass. Uy 
. Too frequently much time and Viicy Eapeene Truck ¢ swears $575 
regal is lont Pigg doubling back on 
Ms regular path, oe 3 2 * : 
seoosere’ the eticiancy vr: tale plait, Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
They “will include the rate of change Division of General Motors Corporation 
of air by the two systems of ventila- 1 ds ice Stati E h 
tion, both with and without the forc- Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere 
ing ~ air through the ducts by fans. ‘ 
mount of air and time required 
‘ook the fruit will be recorded at 


erent Outside temperatures. Ob- 
Servations on relative humidity and aa ‘amma cite SUPERIOR Light Delivery 
its effect upon keeping quality will be ae , 


‘Made. - m $ 
' An attempt will be made to cool the . 5 1 0 


ose ane i at ay near 33 deg. 
. 88 possible, although experimental | : 
e dence on keeping quality at higher res ote yarns 
temperatures will be secured. / 
Proper storage facilities make pos- 
sible a longer marketing period (at 
this Bedford house three sale days per 
Week reduced the time devoted to 
Bake post and st jnore importance, they 
more efficient use of 
ing for handling fruit, 
in’ a more leisurely. 
nner. on Ibis for oo will 
joete os e rs — 
unity with a or ff Pe ge 
er 
= over a Bape ee riod of Gi Sipe wis 
tor the impor- 
i Inrge from distant 















































1: Semetaiinet? aa: 


2. Arrive in town (5 eslles) et 7:15 0. ma. 
3. After 30 minutes trading, leave 


. town at 7:45 a. m. 


4. Back home at 8 a. m. ready for a day’s work. 


Eve 


"Tonl 6a me we | 
oe 
= a T= = mee 


ry Well-Regulated Farm 


Has a Place for an 


International 


If every farmer realized fully the con- 
venience and economy of an INTER- 
NATIONAL SPEED TRUCK the large 


International motor truck factories would 


have to double and treble their capacities. 
It is a notable fact that the man who once 
invests in a farm motor truck is never again 
without one. This is particularly true of the 
man who selects an International. 


Ninety-three company branch houses 
and a complete net work of competent 
dealers place INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE at the beck and call of farmers 
throughout the country. The International 
Free Inspection. Service Policy assures 


Speed Truck 


free service supervision of each truck regu- 
larly —for the life of the truck. No need to 
wonder about your INTERNATIONAL. 
Written reports from factory-trained road 
engineers enable you to keep a constant 
check on your truck, and to correct trouble 
before it can develop. 


Whether yours is a grain farm, dairy 
farm, stock farm, truck farm, fruit farm, 
or other agricultural enterprise, you should 


-have an INTERNATIONAL SPEED 


TRUCK working for you. You are paying 
for one through loss of time, labor, and 
convenience—why not enjoy the use of 
what you are paying for? 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Italy In Ozark 
(Continued from page 6.) 


One of the most beautiful sights the 
writer ever saw was the vineyard of 
Mr. Piazza just when the grapes were 
hanging in great purple clusters. 
The success of the entérprise has been 
so encouraging that it is believed that 
in.a few years a grape juice factory 
will be established in this little town. 

While outside markets receive con- 
siderable Ozark fruit, it is true that 
the district has seen some sad failures 
in fruit growing énterprises, both large 
and small.. Some have been aban- 
doned for want of capital to carry 
through years when late spring frosts 


portion. - Cherries and pears : 
said to be safer in this respect but do 
not receive their share of attention. 


-Some Ozark Lessons. 


Strawberries are found most profit- this 


able when raised 








Body and cab equipment for every farm need 
; The INTERNATIONAL SPEED TRUCK can be 
pment for practically every kind of 
_INTERNATIONAL MOTOR 
TRUCK dealer will show you various body and cab 
types and quote you on the complete outfit delivered 
to your farm. Talk to him about it. 


supplied with 
farm hauling. 





of America 
(Incorporated) 


souri and is spreading. In the north- 
ern hills-apples are a risk on account 
of late frosts. But the failures, large 
and small, which have so far retarded 
the spread of orcharding, have oftener 
been due to poor cultivation and gen- 
eral lack of attention than to frost. 
Indeed, the Ozarks present some bad 
examples of orchard failures due to 
poor business methods. Within a few 


miles of Knobview a large outside in- - 


terest attempted to develop a number 
of orchards by what may be called ab- 


sent treatment. In this case absent. 


treatment was found to be a poor way 
to develop orchards. 
The thorough understanding of -the 
plain: scientific requirements of fruit 
that .is -essential 


power of dynamite readily remedies 


A second factor that shortens the 


life of tree or vine is the texture of 


urebe “" 


Chicago, IIL. 


j 


from ii moisture readily evapo- | 
rates. On this account cultivation is 
of prime importance. This condition | 
also calls imperatively for cover crops. 

Probably no fruit can stand more 
abuse on these hills than the grape. 
This.is not surprising in view of. the | 
abundant and vigorous growth of. wild 
grape vines. 

In short, the natural handicaps are 
few, and the steady growth of. the 
fruit industry is due to the overcom- 4 
ing of human deficiencies. Generally 
the tillable portions of the Ozarks 
yield rich returns in fruit when proper 
care is used. 

In this particular the experience of 
the Knobview Italians is suggestive, 
‘Their.acquaintance with vines in Eu-j 
rope was not.on the jarge com 


scale so often attempted by Americans | 


with disastrous results. Hillside vine- 
yards on tiny. Italian farms.were cul- 
tivated and pruned with the minnte- | 
ness of detail possible only to the 

small vineyardist, and this habit has. 
served well in their new environment. | 





Italian Plan Best. 


The American capitalist, fired wi 
zeal and inflated with paper and le: 


the same manner as 


plowed his field, then dug roor 
‘holes; in the bottom of each hole we 
such fertilizer as he could find—~a }; 
tle manure, some oak leaves, trash 


or allowed to rot. Earth was mi 
with this and the vine, carefully. 


a loose deep soil reservoir for holdir 
moisture, 
are today the best producers. 


finest quality of Concord grapes, ma 


vation, pruning. and spraying has 


finances permitted, commercial 
tilizer has been added. 
But while these patient people h 


not failed to absorb information 
assistance from outside sources. 


particularly Prof. F. W. Faurot, 


ment Station at Mountain Grove. 
self and assistants have spent tir 
and such means as the state coy 


of this as well as other similar ent 
prises. He lent a power sprayi 
machine last séason and personally 
sisted in the improvement of old vir 
and the proper planting of new on 
No American can view the work 
these people without a feéling of m 


to take pride in their success. In f 


their business grows. This will 


in Missouri, 


field. Road, out of St. Louis, throv 
Cuba, just east of Knobview, 

James, next west, and on thro 
Rolla and Lebanon, all towns on t 


pencil profits, planted 10 or 100 acres 


any kind, such as his neighbors burne 


older ones, heavily loaded with ti 


@ very pretty sight, as the writer caj 
testify. Naturally, the labor of cul 


been spared, and as their improvin, 


ture more will be heard of them @ 


above, had vitality and ventilation be 
low and all around it,. not to mentiog 


Some of those_first ving 


clung to their own methods, they hayé 


several years their work has been: ; 
matter of interest to state officials 


charge of the Missouri Fruit Expert 


e 
a 


spare in the study and advancement 


spect, and surely no Italian will fall 


the more true on account of the fing 
new state roads that are being buill 
One of the best kno 

roads in the state is the old Spring 


Frisco railroad, as far as Springfield 


in the southwestern part of the stat 


When this road is finished a 


‘many automobile tourists will travd 
through the beautiful Ozark Hill 
and in that pleasant trip will seen 


finer example of thrift than the 
yards of Knobview. 


‘Apple Scab 
APPLE scab is a disease which w 
develop very late in the sea 





This is especially true when rains 
] accompanied by warm weather. 


late attacks of the scab often appel 
ce Sebsedea cor thee trthe cak 
early stages are hard to differential 
from San Jose scale. Later on the 
} will develop.and will take on the ty 
cal scab formation. -Scab will of 
{occur in storage in early fall wh 
the conditions of moisture and 


are ideal. Every effort should 3 


made to control scab. A 
schedule of Bordeaux or lime sulph 
is generally sufficient. 


Italian Lemons 


| THE bulk of lemons entering 

world trade are from Italy. Her. 
Ports in both 1920 and 1921 were! 
proximately 4,000,000 boxes, whi 
was about half the pre-war figure e. 
8,000,000 boxes, according to rep 

to the United canes Department. 





In the earlier years when their Jack |*~ 
confined 


of means: 


them to-a traction | : 





old vinelil twenty-seven foot space. Further- 

new on more, in order to have a crop off the 

e work land in the first year of the planta- 

ing we am. two rows of potatoes were plant- o. 2 @ ° 

1 will fall ed between the trees and ‘the berries: 4s the b deal ' town. 
3s. In fi - The first year the care taken in the , usiest tire er in 

_— tice of the seed gave such results 
8 W that his seed drew the attention of the usan 

f the fi Dominion and Provincial authorities OYAL CORDS come ont Hee the = by tho ds of, 
eing buill/™ and the Hon. E. D. Barrow, Minister this year with three new car owners, 


st kno 


: udding known to science was called 


> 


'' (Continued from page 7.) 

there apples may be successful only 

h a good year, these pears grow to 

mplete perfection in this particular 
i 


lity: « 
dn1919 he bought 140 acres at 
outh: Sumas, more than half. of it 
p wilderness of huge fir and cedar 
umps. That spring he started clear- 
on a large scale and with donkey- 
fine and powder galore transformed 
wilderness in six short weeks into 
ofitable. potato patch all ready for 
fall planting of the young pear 

' ‘Pioneer Pear Grower. 
fére today is the first commercial 
r orchard of Western British Co- 
bia, thirty-five acres with 2000 
tlett and 800 Bose trees. As Boscs 
‘one of the strongest pollinizing 
leties of pears, he had every four 
sof Bartlétts inter-planted with 
tows of Boscs so as to make pol- 
jon more certain. .And ag the 
¢ pear tree in the States has a 
ne for being peculiarly liable to 
blight, all the lore of rooting and 


7. use to ensure Mr. Chevalley’s 
trees from blight. The blight-resisting 
foot of the Japanese pear was taken. 
grafted a few-inches above the ground 
with. the “Surprise” variety of pear 
oiito which was again grafted the 
Bose pear. 

The trees were-Pplanted 20 feet by 27 
feet apart in order. to get a return 
from the land before thé trees come 
into bearing, 3,000 gooseberry bushes 
and 2,600 currants were planted in the 
Awenty foot space and loganberries 
and blackberries were planted in the 


of Agriculture, stated that Mr: Che- 


‘In British Columbia 














ld rote ing ord + raised the nea —— a advantages, They are showing a practical , 
3, througl “B. C. He specialized in Nette £ 

view, Sti Gem and Golden Coin and some of his These are the three new U.S, money’s worth that no sarentapoens 
1 throug Netted Gem sold in Seattle by a buy- Rubbecdtiecrettont question—and everybody is talk- 
ns on thi ef brought $10 per ton over the Yaki- ubbe vi . ing about it. 

toe st sar." Chaves eens. tr eae Fiat Bane presen cating Ga pow or, 

. * ore seg growing is to start in with the itive length, angle and strength of each cord, So there are peso“ 
vill trav@g™ best strain that can be procured. ‘He Seas a eee ee | tomers comin to the Ko 

ark Hillg@® is experimenting with new varieties of Web Cord—the first succe ‘i of Cord d al oi his I d fri nd- 
ill see Mm raspberries imported from New York impregnating cords with pure rubber by ealer— o e 


} the 


of land is specially adapted for the 


and Quebec and this spring hopes to 
put another ten acres into raspberries. 
The two-year old plantation will yield 
60 per cent of a full grown crop and 
the weather conditions having been 
of the best for plant growth, the pro- 
gress made by trees and plants is 
quite remarkable. 


: Selected Good Soil. 
_ According to nursery men this piece 


Stowing of small fruits and pear trees 
and the highest yield possible will be 
‘Obtained. The soil is a sandy loath, a 
ver deposit, of drainage so perfect 
mat it can be worked directly after 
the heaviest rain. 
.. Besides the aforesaid, Mr. Chevalley 
Has: put about fourteen acres into 
strawberries, mostly Magoons, the va- 
Tiety best suited to this valley, and 
these are due to bear this year. He 
ays great stress on the vast import- 
ic of bees in an orchard; so neces- 
lary does he consider them to the fer- 
tilization.and also to the better per- 
fection of the fruit that he has in- 
Stalled in his orchard an apiary, now 
‘orty-two colonies strong, which is in 
Charge of an expert who takes the 
hey in return. Mr. Chevalley wants 
the work of the bees. Govern- 
ent authorities say that the bees 
HM increase the yield of the small 
‘fruit 25 per cent, and of the pears 20 
Der cent. — 


ae bpeshnepy Enthusiast. 


this grower in the 


Sprayed Rubber — 
pure rubber, 


U. : S. 
United 


© 1923. U.S Rubber Co. 








direct soaking in the latex. 


These discoveries have been 
NOTE TO LIGHT CAR OWNERS—The three U. S. Discoveries 


ships are stronger than ever. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires) 


the first absolutely 


Royal Cords in ail sizes from 30 x 32 inch ap. 


Royal Cord Tires 
States @ Rubber Company 
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Bordeaux—that although he already 
has some fifteen acres in logans 
(about 60,000 tips) he intends to in- 
crease this number still further. He 
has discovered that the usual method 
of planting logan tips, i. ¢., placing | 
the tips horizontally in the ground, 
and covering them lightly, leaves 
them too much to the mercy of heavy 
frosts, so he plants his vertically in 
the ground to a depth of 5 or 6 inches 
and finds this by far the best method, 
He holds that the best time for plant- 


or the first week in September. 

It is Mr. Chevalley’s intention to 
dispose of the bulk of his fruit on the 
prices are-best and 
‘most certain.’ He is one 





e directors of the Fruit Growers’ 


ing them’ is the last week in August — 


strongly in favor of co-operation 
whenever and wherever possible, be- 
lieving that if properly worked it 
would increase the prosperity.of the 
country and individual a hundred-fold. 

Mr. Chevalley is one of those im- 
migrants whose knowledgé, wide ex- 
perience and progressive policy are so 
invaluable to the development. of, the 
Province, and we heartily wish him all 
the success for which he has.so hon- 


estly striven. Desk $3 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Fruit Grower’s Rapid Transit System 


RUIT may spoil when transportation 

hesitates. Fleetness and get-there sure- 
ness are vitally necessary factors in the 
vehicle when any kind of perishable pro- 
duce is the load. 

Pneumatic tires and proper balance give 
the Speed Wagon traction for the plowed 
fields. 

The famous Speed:Wagon engine and 
spiral bevel gear axle give it fleetness which 
brings the market or cannery closer to home. 


Long springs and cord tires keep road shocks’ 


from the easily-spoiled load. 


Certainty of performance, and endurance 
qualities for a quarter-million (or more) 
miles of service are built in, because of: 

— Inner frame anchoring of power units 
— Thirteen-plate clutch 

— Amidship mounted transmission 

— Super-powerful brakes 

— Vital parts 50% oversize. 


The sum total is ECONOMY. On the 
basis of Jasting economy, the Speed Wagon 


‘és the lowest priced commercial car in the 


world ! 


Designed and manufactured in the big Reo shops,—not assembled! 
Chassis $1185 at Lansing, plus tax. Capacity 500 to 2500 pounds. 





sr - go ie etn 


POOL LOE IT SA 


\ REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, La 











1 September, 19 
(Continued from page 4.) 

ed by Prof. C. I, Lewis at Oregon 
Agi cultural College about 10 years 


‘Re and blackberry syrups 
re made in the same manner as 
oganberry syrup. Strawberries do not 
possess enough color of their own and 
e find it desirable to blend with the 
strawberries about one-third of their 
weight of blackberries. The blend pos- 
esses.a strong strawberry flavor and 
rich red color. | 

' Citrus fruits are readily made into 
ups by the following process: 
Dranges and ‘lemons are crushed 
whole without peeling and are 
pressed. Sugar is added to the juice 
to increase the sugar content to ap- 
proximately 66 deg. . Balling—that is, 
per cent sugar. This corresponds, 
Toughly, to approximately 13. lbs, of 
sugar per gallon of juice. We find a 
“yery pleasing combination to be 1 
“gals. of lemon syrup to 3 gals. of 
range syrup. ; 

We have found that apple juice 
should not be sweetened with sugar 
and that it should be concentrated in 
such a manner that the fresh apple 
- flavor is retained. The orthodox plan 
@ is by means of boiling the juice in a 
‘# vacuum, but this process applied to 
@  truit juices for drinking purposes re- 
‘moves most of the flavor. It is well 
-# known, however, that fruit juices can 
“be concentrated by freezing, in fact, 
as . Californians héar of this process 
a being applied in Maine and other 




































’ Rastern states to the concentration of 
hard cider, but the writer has never 
~ been able to confirm these vague ru- 
“’ mors. As applied to apple juice, the 
freezing process consists in freezing 
the juice at a temperature of approxi- 
a mately 15 deg. F. to a mixture of ice 
a crystals and syrup.. The ice is sep- 
a - arated from the syrup by means of a 
4 -gugar centrifuge or by simply allow- 
+ ing the mass to drain. In our labora- 
- tory the juice is frozen in 65-gal. glass 
= © scbottles. The bottles are removed from. 
mae §©6the freezing room and are jnverted 
4 ‘and allowed to drain“for seven or 
\ ‘eight hours. The syrup flows from 
‘1m | the bottle and the ice remains in the 
* bottle. The syrup is very rich in apple 
flavor and is from 40-45 deg. Balling. 
- We have applied the same process 
to grape juice, with very good suc- 
4 cess. Red grape syrup can be made 
4 ‘ by the vacuum process for the reason 
that the red wine grapes of California 
do not possess’a distinctive flavor and 
the principal use of the red syrup is 
for the purpose of coloring highly fla- 
vored white grape syrup or straw- 
‘@ berry syrup. To prepare the red grape 
4 syrup the grapes are crushed, heated 
“@ to 160 deg. F., pressed, the juice fil- 
7 tered and then concentrated in a 
vacuum pan under ‘a very high 
vacuum of at least 28 in. to a sugar 
: content of approximately 60 per cent. 
‘a This syrup has a very attractive 
"@ | purplish red color and pleasing berry- 
like flavor. We find that a very pleas- 
i ing syrup for bottling purposes can 
as? be made by blending equal volumes of 
red grape syrup prepared in this man- 
-#% ner with Muscat syrup prepared by 


— 








freezing. and is willing to pay 10 ets. per bottle. 
COST OF FRUIT SYRUPS.* ‘ 
r——SByrup Cost of One Galion.——, 
, : asteur- 
Cost of Power and izing and 
7 Fruit. - One Ton. Fruit. Sugar. Labor. Container. Total 
bp ST ROSE Bs PaeeaTe $ 15.00 $ .50 ; 0 $ .25 $ .20 $1/00 
Blackberey.. . 05 is 0.0.5" 143.00 56 3 ~~, 6 .20 1.25 
Red ‘Grape... si. ckisss. 50.00 -90 +25 20 1.35 
Muscat Grape..... é5 oob 50.00 63 25 .20 1.08 
fe eng GORE Oy 26.00 40 36 15 .20 81 
Loganberry #.....,...... 143.00 .70 30 15 -20 1.35 
Pp. BO Sav eeacte voce tet / 20.00 10 36 15 -20 81 
merge ccs ge 18 #8: oR as 
Strawberry .........-.:: 205.00 ‘84 36 15 20 1.55 
COST OF FRUIT BEVERAGES.” 
7 Beverage Cost of One 8-ounce Bottle in Cents.—, 
Kina Tota’ Total 


_ Syrup. Labor. 
‘ Lee. A6e 


Ltnded td ee 


teen e ee eee 


ee 








_ All of these syrups can be preserved 
by freezing storage or by pasteuriza- 
tion in bottles, as described above for 
loganberry syrup. The syrups can be 


dispensed to bottlers of soda water,. 


who can use the syrups in exactly the 
same manner as they now use the ar- 
tificial syrups. 


Making the Bottled Beverage. 
The: University of California has in- 
stalled. a small soda water bottling 
plant for the semi-commercial produc- 
tion of carbonated fruit beverages, _ In 
using .the syrups’ we measure, by 
means of an automatic measuring de- 
vice, into the soda~water bottles ap- 
proximately one and one-half ounces 
of fruit syrup. We then fill the bottles 
with carbonated water. We have 
found distilled water best for. the pur- 
pose and carbonated to approximately 
40 Ibs. pressure at room temperature. 
The bottles containing the mixture of 
syrup and carbonated water are 
sealed at once with Crown caps. The 
bottles are then placed in a tank of 
water and the water is heated to a 
temperature of 150 deg. F. for 30 min. 


This heating process is termed “pas- |- 


teurization” and is for the purpose of 
killing the busy little yeast germs 
which would otherwise cause the juice 
to ferment and burst the bottles. 

3 Trying it on the Public. 

During the past year the Fruit Prod- 
ucts Laboratory has prepared and 
gold in Berkeley and vicinity about 
5,000 bottles of the beverage. 
drinks have retailed ‘at 10 cts. per 
bottle. Many families in the Univer- 
sity city now regularly keep their 
pantries supplied with the Univer- 
sity’s carbonated beverages. Mothers 
who have used these beverages in 
their homes find that the children are 
very fond of them and prefer them to 
any of the artificially colored and fla- 
vored beverages, with which our bev- 
erages are sold in competition. 

At the College of Agriculture at 
Davis» Cal., a picnic, to which the 
farmers of the surrounding ‘country 
are invited, is held each year. During 
the past two years we have shipped 
beverages to the pictiic and have 
found in each case that the product 
was greatly appreciated. At the 1922 
pienic 1,000. bottles were gold in a 
period of about three-hours. Several 
times this amount could have been 
sold, had it been available. 

A steady demand for the product 
has been created and our principal 
difficulty at the present time is to sup- 
ply this market. The University is at- 
témpting -to encourage commercial 
manufacturers to undertake the pro- 
duction of the fruit drinks and to re 
lieve the University of much of its 
commertial work. 


Cost of the Beverages. 

In the two tables presented here- 
with will be found a summary of the 
cost of the syrup and of the bever- 
ages. Examination of the. cost of the 
fruit will indicate that we paid high 
prices for our berries. It would seem 
reasonable to expect that it should be 
possible to retail the beverages for 
not to exceed 10 cts. per bottle. Our 
experiments have proven that the pub- 
lic is interested in the pure drinks 
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 @® Saves Crops and 


Insures Profits 


The Fruit Growers Supply. 
Company, Los Angeles, rep- 
resenting 10,000 growers of 
Sunkist oranges and lemons, 
has approved the Scheu 
Smokeless Orchard Heater, 
made by the American Can 


Company. 


9 gallon oil burning heater— 
preferred for eff 

economy and durability. 
Also in 7 gallon capacity. 
Orchards protected with 50 
Scheu Heaters per acre saved 
fruit in the California freeze 
of 1921—22 when outside 





. iy, 





temperature was 17° F. 


Canco smudge pot, 

about 10 quarts. Cheap, 
simple, effective. Orchards 
equipped with 100- No. 2 
Canco smudge pots per acre 
maintain temperature at 30° 
F with outside temperature 


at 24° F, 





\ALIFORNIA knows this. Flor- 

‘ida knows it. Oregon and © 
Washington are sure of it. Other 
States are beginning to wonder 
if it isn’t true—that orchard 
heating does stop frost dam- 
age profitably. 
Last March the peach crop in 
the South was hard hit by frost. 
Orchard heating would have 
saved it. For several years ap- 
ple growers in Virginia and 
neighboring. states have lost 
most of their fruit. Orchard 
Heating ‘is the answer. It’s 
cheap insurance. 
And it’s the early—-the most profit- 
able—fruit crops that suffer most 
from frost—that need Orchard Heat- 
ing most. 


The Heater 
that has made good 


The Scheu Orchard Heater has been 


tried and tested in every section of the 


country, under all conditions. The 
standard of all orchard heaters deliv- 
ered last year in the United States. 


In this heater you find “a combination 
of essential qualities which experience 
and use have demonstrated would 
successfully combat a freeze”. The 
Scheu Heater was officially approved 
by the “Sunkist” growers after the 
most extensive field tests by practical 
orchardists, It has fully lived up to 
expectations—an effective,economical, 
efficient device for fighting frost and 
bringing through your crop. Wecan 
refer you to satisfied users every- 
where. 


Now is the time to plan for the com- 
ing danger season. Fill out and mail 


coupon below. A demonstration does 


not obligate you in any way. 


American Can 
Company 


Toledo, Ohio . Los Angeles, Cal. 
SKINNER MACHINERY CO., Dunedin, Fla. 34 




















AmericanCan Co. 
Toledo , Chic 






















your Orchard Heaters. I understand that 
this does not obligate me in any way 














to make big peach profits! 


EME. labor and money have gone into that orchard of which 
you are so justly proud—and it should return you a handsome 
profit for years to come. It will not do so if you allow tree borers 
to sap the vital strength of your trees. 

Cutting borers out has never been satisfactory—too costly, too la- 
borious—and slips of the knife often do more damagethan the borers. 


Niagara P DB (Para Dichloro Benzene) is the proved remedy for 
these tree and profit killing pests. It kills borers on peach, prune 
and apricot trees and many growers use it to control pear root aphis. 


Be sure to.get Niagara PDB (Para Dichloro Benzene) from your. dealer, It is pure, 
unadulterated and full strength. Niagara P D B is inexpensive to usé, for one ounce 
per tree is sufficient to kill borers. It will not-harm your trees. 

Send for new folder and latest U. 8. Government Bulletin on control of tree borers, 
Both sent free if you give your dealer's name. 


It is to your advantage to accept nothing but Nisees, P D B (Para Dichloro Benzene). 


NIAGARA ALKALI CO. 
9 East 41st St., New York City 
BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN CO., San Francisco, Cal, 
Selling Agents for California, Washington and Oregon 
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Protect Your.Trees 


From destructive rabbits, mice, borers and cut 
worms—from cultivator bruises .and seipbing. 
#liminate costly replacement ne save time lost in 
growth of young trees by using 


HNawkeye 


Tree Protectors 


Quick and easy to attach—wrap this chemically 
treated wood veneer protector around the tree and 
tie at top on bottom. It will last. for years. 

$2 Trial Offer 
Send us a " 00 bill and we will ship you 50 Hawk- 
eye Protectors by prepaid parcel post. Try these 
and you will order more. Send now. ° 

Low prices for large quantities. 


BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY — 
10 Main Street Burlington, Iowa 
. Also Makers of Hawkeye Fruit Baskets. — 
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|P. C. Benzine for Peach 


Borers 


I have a 12-acre peach orchard in which 
some of the trees are showing signs of 
borer injury. What shall I use on these 
trees and when should it be applied?—S. 
E. G., New York. 
| your peach trees are five years or 

above in age; you can use a sub- 
stance known as paradichlorobenzine 
(p. c. benzine or paracide).. The treat- 
ment is considered to be the most ef- 


fective borer remedy. yet found» for. 


peaches. It consists of the application 
of an ounce of this chemical.in a ring 
around each tree and covering with 
soil. The ground around the tree is 
first made level with a spade, remov- 
ing all rubbish. The chemical is meas- 
ured out and spread in a narrow ring 
around the trunk, taking care not to 
place it nearer than 2 inches to the 
tree. Soil is then carefully placed in a 
mound around the tree and packed 
down. The paradichlorobenzine being 
a substance which, slowly turns into a 
heavy gas, thus spreads downward 
around the tree and kills any borers 
which may be present. _The mound of 
soil is then removed from ‘arotind the 
tree early the following spring to pre- 
vent injury to the tree. This treat- 
ment is not recommended for trees 
which are less than five years of age 
because the bark of these young trees 
is too tender to withstand injury. 
However, if the greatest care is. ob- 
served in making the application; and 


only a half ounce of the chemical is. 


used, satisfactory results may some- 
times be obtained. With the younger 
tree, however, the soil mounds should 
be removed in two weeks’ time instead 
of the following spring. 

The best time for the treatment’ of 
peach trees for borers depends largely 
upon the section of the country in 
which the orchard is located. In the 
north the proper time is soon after 
September Ist. In the latitude of 
Washington, D. C., it is about. Septem- 
ber 10th, ranging to September 25th in 
the Ozark region and as late as Octo- 
ber 10th in the south. 


Dry Weather Injury 


PN. vg ung orchard which I set last 
pay nm doing fine until just re- 
peta when on a few of the trees, the 
leaves are turning yellow and falling off. 
The weather has been dry and hot for 
the last two weeks and the soil is very 
dry. Wil t oe trees be all right next 
spring?—J. W. P., Kansas. 
Wyitsour a doubt your trees are 
suffering from the effects of dry 
weather and possibly lack of cultiva- 
tion. A young orchard requires plenty 
of cultivation during its first summer 
in order to conserve moisture for the 
roots which Iie rather close to the sur- 
face. The planting of a cover crop 


used. in its place, but because of its 


tendency to burn the grape foliage it | 
is not altogether safe. A much better ~ 
spray for this purpose is one known © 
as Ammoniacal Copper Carbonate and — 


made by the following formula: 


Copper Carbonate 
Ammonia 


WALEE ee tis teeeresees ST Bo gallons Ss 


The ammonia is diluted ‘with 20 — 
_gallons of water, and to this is added ~ 
the copper carbonate which has pre-~ 
viously been made into a paste. The © 
mixture is then stirred until the car. 
bonate is dissolved and then diluted ~ 


Sadie kis pote oo 


up to 60 gallons. This spray should § 


be- applied soon after making as it z 


loses its strength upon standing. ~- 


When To Apply Fertilizer 


The land on which my three-year-ola @ 


orchard is planted is somewhat weak and 
in need of Mertilizers. Would. you advise 
the application of a commercial fertilizer 
this fali?.. I ean obtain a 8-2-2: mixture 
or straight nitrate of. soda.—O. K. B., 
New York. 4 


FRUIT trees should never be fer- 


tilized in the fall unless done late 


enough to have no effect upon their @ | 
growth or maturity. The ideal time # ~ 
for fertilizer application is in the @ 
spring before growth begins. It is at~ 
this time that, the trees need their | 


greatest stimulation and also the 


time that the available plant food in # 
the soil is present in the least amount. @ © 
According to the great majority of @ 
fertilizer experiments, it has , been f 
found that young fruit trees are’ very” 
little benefited by any kind of fer-= 
tilizer* except those containing nitro-— 
- gen.- For this reason it would not be™ 


a good plan to use a mixed commer- 
cial fertilizer, The results _ secured 


from nitrate of soda alone will more’ 


than justify the cost and on weak 


soils its use can hardly be profitably’ 


spared! Manure or leguminous cover 


crops turned under also supply nitros 


geh and humus. 


Late Sown ‘Cover Crops | 


Prong in the season can I sow a) 
nef. £- young apple orchard” 
owth for winter. 


and still = Mie duty. of 


has been inter-~ 


. hat kind of cover crop wou 
he = for late planting?—C. 8.4, 


Indi. 
AS* a general ‘rule a cover crop is) 
sown in the. orchard as soon as cul- 


tivation ceases in mid-summer. When! e 


a.crop is already on the soil, however, 
the sowing of the cover crop must wait 


until this field crop is removed. In 
some. cases there are plenty of weeds 
on the land and this does very well” 


as a cover without sowing a nee 


else. On the other hand if the so 
is rather bare and particularly if the” 


slope is such that will favor washing, 


Skinner Apple and Peach Sizer 


Dees Work of Five Machines. Compact, convenient and less expensive to install and operate 
Combines self-feeding hopper, ag grading belt, 
cull belt, sizer, distributing sys Dependab 


may be delayed until late August or Z 
September, in the case of young trees, rape yrs be sth 500m; 
for this reason. It would be a good ns possible: eee = antag 
plan to inspect: all of your trees for 4 on ie — growth. oil 
borers, as these insects sometimes bination age! e her oe com 
#{| cause young trees to turn yellow and jo") ae ver crop for. D. oa 
}lose their leaves prematurely. ~ All cena aaaeet, — a: e 
‘trees which are weakened by early 3 hates ta a sn ~ 2 
leaf-fall should receive generous ap- i ome Beptent i ' 
plication of nitrate of soda or manure - — i to S 10 
next spring to bring them back to Megas of a cr 7 
their normal, vigorous condition. 


Last Grape Spray | 
What ray can I use in place of “Ue 
Bordeaux Gtare on my grai pes Jus just be-. avy tall 


fore n in order that t 
not Raye Fi I have heard eat’ ons 
be used: for Bi fol . 


alee en 4 : | 
purpose. A 5 Sed 1 f 
Write detailed information, ORDEAUX Mixture is often omitted | ere 
os 5 B as a late spray for grapes because 
| of the fact that it stains the ripening  ’ 
fruit. Copper sulphate is. mae: 
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és width Corre ated” 


for Bushel Baskets 
“by C. E. Burkholder 


Se objection often raised to the 
‘use of bushe] baskets as cold stor- 
age pa ckages for apples is the tend- 
Pion the lid to rim cut some of 
the fruits in the outer ring of the 
layer. A special pad is now 
for sale which covers the en- 
tire top of the basket and rests on 
the upper rim of the basket instead 
of on. the fruit. It is cut to slip in 
between the handles. 


A basket of apples attractively faced by means of the shaker. 


basket. It * eons: feasible to re- 
pack appled which have been in stor- 
age and any precautions which will 
help to keep the package in good con- 
dition are worth considering.: 

a Lid Clamps. 

Clamping down the sides of bushel 
basket lids helps keep: the whole 
package rigid and allows less move- 
ment of fruit within the package. A 
number of different styles of clamps 
are offered for sale. One style hooks 
under the top hoop of the basket and 


. over the lid which is drawn down into 


Note protecting 


pad which rests on the edge of the basket. 


Many car lot buyers of peaches and 


- apples are now specifying that these 


covers should be used. They claim 
the baskets: show ‘a more attractive 
face layer when exhibited to their 
It is exceedingly difficult 
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. Paper liner protects fruit from being 


cut and bruised by the top hoop of 
the basket, projecting staples 
er wire handles. 


_ to. pack a car of fruit in. bushel bas- 


kets tight enough to prevent all move- 


- ment of the baskets in transit and this 
extra width pad fitting over the en- 
_ tire top instead of slipping in the top 


of the basket naturally gives greater 


protection to the fruit 
Bushel Basket Liners 

When applés are placed in storage 
in bushel baskets. it often happens 
that some of the nails were not prop- 
erly clinched by the nailing machine 
and these points puncture a few of 
the apples in each~ basket, These 
fruits soon start to rot and often 
cause decay throughout the package. 
This can be avoided by using a paper 


' Hiner which circles the inside of the 


; 4 basket over the ring of risgie half way 


place by clamping the clip in the cen- 
ter. with wire pliers, Another type 
consists ef a sheet of heavy tin to 
which is attached two lengths of wire. 
The bottom of the tin sheet slips up 
under the top hoop of the basket and 
is then bent up and over against the 
basket. The two wires are brought 
up on each side of a slat of the cover 
and given a few twists with a pliers 
to bring the lid. down to place. 
Some sort of fastenings are almost 
a necessity on express shipments and 
some growers merely poke a: piece of 
bailing wire through the side of the 
basket and bring it up around the 
edge of the lid and give it a few 
twists. The four handle basket makes 
an excellent basket, especially for ex- 


By using this shaker. device the basket 
ME fruit is =a ready for the face 
layer in a few seconds, 
press shipments.’ The extra handles 
with the cross slat bind the cover 
in place better than can be done with 

any kind of lid clamp. 
A Bushel Basket Leveler. 

It has always been difficult to face 
off-the top layer of fruit in a bushel 
basket unless it has been ring packed 
from the b aia. Last season a good 
many growers used.a basket leveler 
which has recently. been put. on the 
market. This leveler is on the order 
of the well known “tailer” for apple 
barrels except that-it is cone shaped 


- and made of metal covered with cloth. 


* When the basket is near 
“the leveler is placed on the surface of 


-ly a few times. 
* fruit is then placed by hand and has 


- out- well especially with 
a i ge It puts a 
i — the 


full of fruit 


the fruit and the basket rocked sharp- 
The ‘last layer of 


a nice bulge which is both attractive 


-and a help in holding all the fruit 
‘fm the basket tight after the lid is 


el down. ‘The outside ring of 
‘on this face layer is sometimes 


‘wrapped with an attractive wrapper 


advertising the ee ay ‘This works 
pears and 
h to the pack 
n of the best 





From a Handpump to an 
Outfit of 500 Ibs. Pressure! 


Within a short space of time the develop- 
ment of spraying process has been marvel- 
ously rapid.. 

The spray pump is an example—and it has 
made particularly heavy demands upon 
Spray Hose. 

But Goodrich has always more than kept 
pace with these demands. Today, in 
Goodrich Spray Hose, we have a product 
that withstands the highest préssures and 
is not affected by oils and chemicals—the 
natural enemies of rubber. Also flexible 
and very easy to handle. 

Mail the coupon, get a sample, and see for 
yourself what strength and quality we have 
built into it. 


THE B. F, GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 





(Insert name nearest branch) 


‘ ' 
Please send me without further obligation sample section of your 
Spray Hose. 
Name. 


Street 
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THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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Atlanta Boston 
New York 


Senay HOSE 


‘*BEST IN THE. LONG a ~ 


ROMER PLE FEW PEALE EBLE ILE LEELA OLA 











“You Get the Maney for 
Your Fruit inTWO Days 


No sale is complete until the goods are paid for. It’s 
easy to ship to a consignee, but getting your money— 
in full—without. procrastination or delay—is another 
matter. 

One of the outstanding features of our service is 
Prompt Payment. We mail your ctieck 24 hours after 
sale. 

No hemming and hawing—no letters of excuse, The 
goods are sold and you get your money! 

This system of prompt. payment (an unbreakable rule 
with us) is one of the advantages of selling your fruits 
through us. : 

Another advantage is that you get the highest market 
prices, as our sales are attended by a daily average audi- 
ence of 300 buyers, bidding in competition. The prices 
we receive are frequently far above market prices! 


















Don’t put up with delayed remittances: Many of the 
largest growers are among our customers, Their experi- 
ence should be a pretty safe guide for you. 








Let us send you a copy of our book—“More Dollars 
for Fruit Growers.” 


The Fut AuetionCo 


202-208 Franklin Street, New York City 
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Subscri'e to the American Fruit Grower Magazine 
3 years for $1 
















Glark California | 
Orchard Plow 


A special implement for special work. Has been used by 
leading orchardists for many years, taking place of ordinary 
plows, doing better work at less cost. 





Practical construction. Best 
materials. Cutlery steel disks 
forged sharp. Reversible plow- 
ing gang. 

Send for catalog of this and other 
CLARK “CuTAWAY” Disk Implements. 
THE CuTraway Harrow Co. 

Mite ineect are 
| 11 Main St. Hiccanum, CoNNECTICUT 

















YOUR ORCHARD DESERVES ONE. 
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APPLE growers are naturally inter- 
ested to know if there is any ac- 
tivity in the apple market at this 
time for late fall and winter varieties. 
From all indications we can say that 
there is practically none. The In- 
ternational Apple Shippers recently 
held the largest attended conference 
There 
was much enthusiasm and good feel- 
ing but reports are that very little 
tonnage changed hands. Buyers are 
feeling that since the crop is some 
17 per cent larger than a year ago 
prices will have to open rather low 
in order to move the tomnage. Grow- 
ers, on the other .hand, feel that the 
unusually good quality this year is 
worthy of some consideration. There 
are reports of a-few sales of western 
Jonathans at about $1.40 a box f. o. b. 
Summer apples in the middle of Au- 
gust were ranging rather low in price, 
50 cents for the poorer grades up to 
about $1.75 for the better grades. 
Western boxed Gravensteins have 
been selling around $1.90 to $2 a box 
on eastern markets. 





is hard to give Bartlett. pear 

quotations in a monthly magazine. 
The early shipments up to the middle 
of July were bringing very good 
money, about $4.59. Owing to the 
fact, however, that an unusually large 
tonnage of small green pears from the 
coast were offered to the trade, the 
price broke, the average being-around 
$2.35. The market strengthened, how- 


ever, and about the middle of August. 


Bartletts were ranging from $2 to $4.10 
on the eastern markets according to 
quality and grade, 





TH growers .of soft e¢anning 
fruits in California are having a 
rather disappointing year. The crops 
of pears, peaches and apricots in the. 
aggregate are unusually large, can- 
nerymen have not been in the best 
financial condition and bankers have 
refused to finance Leyond a certain 
point, with the result that prices have 
ranged low. The same condition has 
also extended throughout the. Pacific 
Northwest. sons 

As a result of this condition, un- 
doubtedly within a relatively short 
time the growers. of soft canning 
fruits. in California and the Pacific 
Northwest will realize that they will 
have to organize on a different basis 
than heretofore if the heavy crops 
of the future are to be handled to 
advantage to the growers. Ways. can 
be worked out whereby the tonnage 
can be handled at a profit to the 
growers. 

The California Pear Ass’n finally 
slashed its prices $15 a.ton, naming 
$35 a ton for No. 1 and $25 a ton for 
No: 2 Bartletts. The California Can- 
ning Peach. Growers also reduced 
their prices $15 a ton on the best 


grades of Clings and $10 a ton on the 


best grades of Freestones. The Clings 
were reduced from $45 to $30 a ton 
and the Freestones from $35 to $25 
a ton. ; 





TH sour cherry movement in the 

east this. year, especially in New 
York, has been an interesting one. 
Early in the season canneries quoted 


futures at a price which would mean | 


only 5 cents to the growers. Weather 
conditions followed. w resulted in 
only a half a crop, and the price ad- 
vanced to 6 cents to the growers with 
a few sales as high as 7 cents.. Some 


buyers cancelled their early orders at® | 
the low prices and are still reluctant °: 


to buy freely. The result ultimately 
will mean a higher price for canned 


het, oem hi ae dy 
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Te ‘Hood River Apple Growers 

Ass’n has adopted a unique way of 
marketing its apples in New York and 
Boston this coming season. The 
fruit is being placed in the hands of 
a. New York agent who will sell in 
New York and Boston only through 
the auction channels, in the same way 
that the California Fruit Exchange 
handles its oranges. This will be 
watched with much interest by apple 
growers all over the United States. 





W ALnor growers will be inter- 
ested to learn that the French 
crop this year is relatively small but 
that the quality is expected to be un- 
usually good. There has been some 
carry over which will probably ‘be 
largely disposed of through cracked 
nut channels, 


‘T HERE has not been much activity 
in dried fruits the past month 
with the exception of raisins. The 





reduction in price of the carry over — 


of raisins by the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers has been well récéived by 
the trade and a huge tonnage is mov- 
ing through the customary. channels. 
Eastern buyers feel more kindly to- 
wards the association than at any 
time in its history. : 


TH Federated Fruit & Vegeta- 
ble Growers have just pulled off 
the largest deal in their history, as 
it has just been announced that the 
Mutual Orange Distributors of Califor- 
nia are affiliating with the Federated. 
The Mutual is the second largest non- 
profit co-operative citrus organization 
in California and it insures the Feder- 
ated a heavy tonnage of California’s 
finest citrus fruits. 3 


Crop Report 

F IGURES are not materially differ- 

ent than they were a month ago 
except that there has heen somewhat 
of an increase in government apple 
estimates, the crop now being esti- 
mated at 33,680,000 barrels, which is 
an increase of about 1,000,000 barrels 
over the earlier estimates, Careful 





detailed gathered from Penn- 


sylvania, Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia show the following apple crop 
of those states this year: ‘ 














£1. 
Pennsylvania ......2.s.censeee 1,260,000 
Ma Sie Peek yh ens 0 )-4a vad rue 590,006 
VER Sirk ve. 30 be o's Site EN 1,700,0 
West Virginia ..,....... pee 1,250,006 


The latest government figures on 
pears are for 15,224,000 bushels. 

The final government estimates on 
peaches called for 48,358,000 bushels 
against 56,705,000 bushels last year. 

We have already reported on the 
large walnut crop on the Pacific Coast. 
The pecan growers of the South are 
also going to harvest a very heavy 
crop, the estimaté now being 83% 
per cent of with 56 
per cent 
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and three pretty 


“(Continued hear page 3). 
‘they deliver their fruit to the city 
market and the five and ten cent 
stores, the latter taking almost their 


supply of apples. The remainder. 


*“of the apples, most of the peaches and 
: “are sold to customers who 


e in their: orders to: Mrs. Varien’ 


drive out to the Varien orchards 
e evening, the Variens being too 
* busy during the day to wait on the 
customers. 

And once a Varien customer, always 
@ Varien customer in this part of the 
“gounty, for every ‘apple in . every 
bushel is perfect, every peach flaw- 
less; there is not a wormy cherry and 
the berries are the largest and most 
uniform to be found, for the Varien 


ree pre collie pups romped 
in the yard. “Yes, it’s been worth 
‘while! All the work and worry over 
the mortgage, the laughs. people had 
on us while we waited for our trees 
to: mature; but if we could have seen 
aliead to all we had to contend with, 
I doubt if we'd: ever started; I doubt 
if we’d had the courage. But I’m sure 
glad we couldn’t See ahead too much 
or maybe we wouldn’t have realized, 
aye ambition and seen one. of our 
reams come through at 25.” 





Planting Apple Trees 


I am planning a new apple orchard this 
spring: Will a ive me a few direc- 
ons in regar epth of plantin B. and 
also how to sites the tree following 
planting? ~Would it be a good thing to 
use dynamite in digging the holes?—R. 


*. Brothers take an immense pride im 4°°,"” Thdiana 


the quality of their fruit. 

The two boys, men now, do all the 
work ‘of the orchard farm with the 
help of one hired man the last two 
years and the pickers at harvest time. 
“And it takes work,” said Robert Va- 
rien, “Every day of the year that 
there isn’t a blizzard or an all-day 
downpour (and on. those days we 
study catalogues. and books on or- 
charding) we can be found in the or- 
chards from six to six. But it’s work 
ior like even. if it isn’t a white-collar 
lob.’ 

“Then you think it has been worth 
while?” I queried. 

We were standing at the foot of one 
of the hills, an orchard path rising 
above us into the setting sun which 
turned the pendant Grimes to balls 
of purest gold and burnished the rip- 
ening Ganos to. a glowing crimson. 
Robert Varien looked up unto his hills 


of apples and slowly down to the knoll 


where his clap-board house stood and 
where two sturdy Varien children 


N planting a fruit tree you should 

dig the hole plenty large enough. to 
accommodate the roots. Root pruning 
is of little importance. since enough 
root surface has already been removed 
in digging the trees from the nursery 
row, Any long roots may be short- 
ened and rough ends pruned back, 
but otherwise no pruning is required. 
The tree is placed in the hole about 
an inch. deeper than it grew in the 
nursery and slightly leaned in the di- 
rection of the prevailing wind. 
+ The most important thing in plant- 
ing a tree is to pack the soil firmly 
around the roots. This should be 
tamped down very hard; putting the 
top soil next to the roots and the 
other soil on top. One should be un- 
able to pull up a young tree when it 
is properly planted. 

It is not necessary to use dynamite 
ii digging holes to set trees in most 
soils. . Never dynamite when soil 
is wet. 





MADE TO LAST A LONG TIME 
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Copyright 1928, by The Goodycar Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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AlLSteel Body with | 
Baked Enamel Finish 


Tough steel of ample thick- 
ness to withstand hard usage 
around the farm. Enamel, 
baked. on—literally fused into 
the steel body ata temperature 
of 450° F.~—a process that is 
possible only with an all-steel 
body—guaranteeing perma- 
nence to the lustrous finish 
of the Overland touring car. 


Triplex springs (Patented) 
which give great riding ease, 
an immensely strong rear 
axle, a powerful, dependable 
engine that returns 20 miles 
and more to the gallon of 
gasoline— 


These are added values which 
combine to make owners call 
the Overland “the most auto- 
mobile vin the world for the 
money." . 
WiLt¥ROVERLAND Ise. TOLEDO, Or1t0 
Willys-Overland Lid., Toronto, Ont. 


Roadster $525, Red Bird $750, Coupe $795, 
Sedan $860; f.o.b. Toledo. We reserve the right 
te-change prices and specifications without notice. 
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Give Your Young Trees 


Every Chance 


penetrate easily and putting great stores of plant 
within easy reach. - 


your local dealer. 


Explosives Department 


: BY - , Til.; Den 

, W. Va.; 
Pe: 4 .; St. Louis, Mo. 
Francisco, Cal.; Scranton, Pa.; Seattle 


Du Pont Products Exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J. © 


more per dollar 
Blast your tree-holes with 




















URE their getting proper nourishment by blast- 

ing with Dumorite preparatory to digging. A half- 
cartridge of this new du Pont explosive is usually suf- 
ficient to shatter the subsoil, allowing the roots to 


food 


Dumorite shoots stick for stick with 40% dynamite, 
but gives you 14 more sticks per dollar. Buy it from 


Write today for your free copy of the 110-page “‘Farm- 
ers’ Handbook of Explosives.” It gives the latest 
methods of tree-planting, land-clearing and ditching. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
ffices: ingheam, Ala.; ‘Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, 
ners st ea > war: Che; Duluth, Minn.: Hunting- 
City, Mo.: New York,.N. Y . a ee 7 
Ore.; i W , Tih; 
, Wash. : Spokane, Wash. 
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One of the best known hote 
metropolis. 
and in the heart of the wholesa 


AUTOMATIC FROST 
PROTECTION 





POPULAR P 
GEORGE C. BROWN - 


4th Avenue from 32nd to 33rd Streets 
NE 


- Subway Entrance at Door. . 
Convenient to shopping, theatres 


Rooms from $2.50 per day upwards. 


RICE CAFETERIA ., 
and REGULAR RESTAURANT | 


Proprietor 


OTEL 


ls in the 
le district. 























Our new Viag Automatic Grove 
Heater has’ made frost protection 
an absolute .certainty. No more 
refilling or cleaning. No more 
large storage tanks; no more wag- 
ons and no oil slopped around 
in the grove. WE CAN RAISE 
TEN DEGREES IN THIRTY 
MINUTES. For heat efficiency 
and durability it costs less. 


Big Money for Agents 


We want good, live, reliable agents: 
Men who will not exaggerate or 
misrepresent to make a sale.. The § 
truth is good enough. We can. 
| prove through various banks that 
some agents have made $10,000 per 
ear. -* 


| West Tampa, Florida | 



























“DETROIT” Wire Hook BEL: 
LACING OUTFIT Post Paid 



































‘|Growers’ Supply Co. and in 1919. gen- 


jhas had experience which should 
| QBANGE growers of southern Texas 
are 


























"THE third annual meeting of the 
Western New York Fruit Growers’ 
Co-operative Packing Ass’n, was re- 
cently held at Rochester. Much en- 
thusiasm was shown at the meeting 
and the following members were 
elected to the board of representa- 
tives: Albion, Wm. A. Carr; Central 
Orleans, Chas. Trolley, Jr.; Johnson’s 
Creek, Ray Lewis; Leroy, C. A. Rog- 
ers; Lyndonville, J. R. Andrews; Par- 
ma, M.-C. Burritt; Wolcott, H. P. 
Shaer, and Wyoming, Wm. Falkner 
The association is a big factor in 
the marketing of western New York 
fruit, now handling some 3,300 cars of 


fruit. The sales last year totalled 
$1,800,000. _After deducting freight; 
icing, demurrage, storage, etc., $1,- 


360,000 net sales were retained in the 
Central's office. 

The association is growing con- 
tinually and is doing a great work in 
western New York in standardizing 
the pack and in obtaining much wider 
distribution of New York apples than 
has been true heretofore. 





LIE M, GIFFIN, who has been‘ 
associated with the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers for ten years, is sever- 
ing his connection as president of the 
association and a member of the 
board of directors to take effect on 
November ist. Mr. Giffin feels that 
he must give attention to-his personal 
affairs. He also feels that possibly it 
is for the best good of the association 
that he should sever his connection 
with it. 

The determination of Mr. Giffin to 
sever his connection with the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers will be received 
with regret by friends in the co-opera- 
tive movement all over the United 


States. His resignation,~ however, 
shows how really big the man 
truly is, that he is willing to 


‘| sacrifice himself personally that the 
co-operative movement, with which 


owes its great growth to him more 


‘Se hampered in any way. By his ac- 
‘ion he shows that he is a true friend 
of the Sun-Maid growers and of the 
co-operative movement. It is to be re- 
gretted that many of the men who 
do the constructive hard work of co- 
operative movements have to be sacri- 
ficed in later years. 





M. MORTENSEN has been ap- 
*pointed general manager of the 
California Prune & Apricot Growers’ 
Ass’n to succeed H. C. Coykendall. 
The association is to be congratulated 
on being able to secure a man of Mr. 
Mortensen’s wide experience. In 1902 
he ‘joined’ the Armour Carlines and 
was assistant manager in 1906 when 
this. service was absorbed by the 
Pacific Fruit Express. In 1910 he en- 
tered the employ of the California 
Fruit Growers’ ‘Exchange as traffic 
manager and in 1913 he became-traf- 
fic manager of the Pacific Interna- 
tional - Exposition. In 1916 he be- 
came general manager of the Fruit 


eral manager of the lumber depart- 
ment of the California Fruit Exchange 
at Sacramento. In 1922 he became . 
vice-president and general manager of 
the California Pine Box Distributors. 
It is thus seen that Mr. Mortensen 


prove invaluable to him in his new 
on. 3 








Exchange will establish new packing 
plants, standardize grading and pack- 
ing and will. work out a plan for 
financing the moving and handling of 
the crop. 





CALIFORNIA Almond Growers’ HEx- 
change is to enter the shelled al- 
mond market om an extensive scale 
this coming season. While the asso- 
ciation has been handling some 
shelled almonds for a number of 
years, they are now planning to be- 
come. a large factor in this trade and 
are at present soliciting orders from 
buyers throughout the United States. 





8 Boor walnut acreage of Califor- 
nia is now 100,000 acres, with an 
increase of 6,000 acres annually. This 
state is now producing half the wal- 
nuts that are grown in the world. 
The California Walnut Growers’ Ass’n 
handles the major part of the tonnage 
and the showing of that organization 
in the past few years is remarkable. 
Of the consumer’s dollar the past 
year, the walnut grower received 55.6; 
the retailer, 26.3; the wholesaler, 7.3; 
freight, 4.8; marketing, 3.3, and pack- 
ing 2.7; This is a remarkable record 
as the producer on an average re- 
ceives only 37 per cent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. The fine results are 
due to efficient handling: by the as- 
sociation, its up-to-date merchandis- 
ing, wide distribution and unique ad- 
vertising. 





Subscribe for The American Fruit 
Grower Magazine. 
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HETZEL’S ELASTIC __ 
é TREE CEMENT 


Used for 
SEALING, GRAFTING, 
PRUNING AND BUDDING 
j TREES 
peas 44 a 
HAS NO EQUAL 
ges haem 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 
Estate J. G. HETZEL 


Newark, New Jersey 
ESTABLISHED 1860 














Send for This 
FREE BOOK 








Tells About 
Pruning and 
Pruning Saws 


Gives expert's. knowledge of advantages. and 
methods of pruning for best results. Shows 
complete line of. the celebrated Atkins Prun- 
ing Saws. Edition limited—get YOUR copy 
today,. Send your name and address to: 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc., 


Dept. D-1 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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- although it was long after the season 


- Winter Banana, Winesap and Gano 





been able, through diligent search and 
inspection, to win a single ‘V yet. 
The finest Rhode- Island Greening 
apple the writer has ever seen east 
or west Mr.’ Spencer brought out of 
common storage in the middle of 
April. These apples had their normal 
flavor and color and were not mealy, 


that they are considered at their best. 
We were equally surprised to see some 
Jonathan and Winter Banana almost 
as good as when consumed in their 
normal season, 


Provo. District Ideal. 

This most successful apple. grower 
affirms that here, in the Provo dis- 
trict, at the very foot of Mt. Timpano- 
gas—Utah’s grandest mountain—in 
sight of that’ scenic gem of the 
Wasatch Range—Utah Lake—is a soil 
and climatic condition that puts the 
color in the apple and gives it a most 
desirable flavor and size. He declares 
that the Rome Beauty, Jonathan, 


apples can be here produced commer- 
cially with profit and. of a quality un- 
surpassed. 

Years ago, before his neighbors 
“unloaded” their orchards upon him, 
when he had more time, Mr. Spencer 
went to district, state and national 
fruit expositions. with his apples and 
never failed’ to bring back prize rib- 
bons. In the State Fairs of 1910 and 
1911 Mr. Spencer won silver cups for 
the best car of packed apples in all 
Utah. He never failed to win the 
prize pack of boxed apples when he 
went after it. 

When Chief Justice Taft was Presi- 
dent.of the United States he was one 
year the guest of the Utah State Fair 
management. He éspecially comment- 
ed on that prize pack of Jonathans 
that Frank Spencer had on exhibition. 
When the President’s train went out 
of Salt Lake it had this box of choice 
Jonathans aboard. The following let- 
ter came back to the grower, which 
he very greatly prizes: 


Enroute to Boise, Idaho, 
October 6, 1911. 
Frank Spencer, Jr., 
Provo, Utah. 


My dear Mr. Spencer: The President 
requests me to thank you atefully for 
your courtesy in et rig im with the 
delicious fruit in Lake | pisterday. 


e 
er- color. He enjoy 
visit to the Dinh n State — immensely, 


signed), CHAS. B. the President. 


Utilizes By-Products on the Farm. 

Mr. Spencer has but two grades of 
apples for the market, Extra Fancy 
They are all that the 


used for cider and cider vinegar. He 
has a large cider tank and has recent- 
talled a 5 hp. electric motor to 
power for meat the apples. 
boy” 


eS reer 
ie rp 


His lower grades are |. 





Because these qualities are so 
Graham Brothers Truck, drivers all over the world 
are becoming its most enthusiastic boosters.. And 
owners are reducing :costs and improving service 


at a pace far beyond their greatest expectations. 


1 Ton Chassis, $1265; 1/2 Ton, $1325; f. o. b. Detroit or Evansville, Ind. 


GRAHAM 
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Detroit — Evansville 





Comfort For the Driver 


Owners usually get their best results from the 
trucks that stand highest in the estimation of 
their drivers. 


And the trucks that stand highest are those that 
ride and steer like passenger cars. Instead of add- 
ing to the driver's fatigue, they afford a pleasant re’ 
laxation from the work of loading and delivering. 


ounced in 


ERS 


BROTHERS TRUCKS 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





county display of crops, field and or- 
chard 


A good number of apple growers of 
Frank Spencer’s caliber will yi 
put Provo on the commercial apple 
map of not alone the Intermountain 
Region but of the Whole Nation. 
Good soil, good climatic environment, 
with a real apple grower who uses 
brain as well as brawn, makes a com- 
+pination that.is-certain .of final and - 
permanent crop success. 


‘Use Good Labels 


VERY package of high-class fruit 
which reaches the market should 
attractively labeled. In choosing 
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Be sure 


lutely unnecessary. 


e ot. Saere eee eee with at-~- condi 


in an orderly, systematic and neat 
way. Many a fine label loses its ef- 
fectiveness ~because of:the slip-shod 


method used in applying the label {. 


Avoid cheap, poorly appearing printed 
labels. Théy are, we believe, poorer 
than none. ‘ 





Nail 


mum ber 
which are. ‘broken is 
it is due to poor nailing. 


are too short or are not of the right 
type are largely responsible for the 


used. too few nails and. an extra nail |\’ 


ef-gackages of trait} 
which arrive in a big ‘market like | 
appall-4 


than poor nailing, most of the breakage 
comes from improper bracing of the 
-load in the car. ~ 


Young Fruit Trees Need 
Winter Protection 


Every unprotected tree ts 
subject to damage from rab- 
bits, mice, gophers.and other 
rodents. Below the snow 

. dine these animais gnaw tic 
young bark and set back the 
growth for years, or entirely 
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Do It Right 
and Be Done With It— 


What buildings are you going to roof this Fall — your barn, 
chicken house, implement shed? No matter what the job is, do it 
right. You know it doesn’t pay to lay make-shift roofings. Put 
down a roof that will give lasting, weathertight protection to your 
buildings—a roof of Barrett Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roll Roofing. 


Thousands of American farmers know the lasting strength of this 
sturdy roofing—have found that it pays to be sure that the Barrett 
Label is on the roofing they buy. For this label has a definite meaning. 


It stands for the more than 70 inspections that Barrett Smooth- 
Surfaced Roofing must pass before it leaves a Barrett factory. In- 
spections to make sure that the tough, heavy felt base.is free from 
the tiniest flaw. Inspections by Barrett Chemists to see that the 
everlasting waterproofing compound with which the felt is impreg- 
nated, and then heavily coated, is up to the Barrett standard—con- 
stant inspections of every detail of the manufacturing process. 


The result is a roofing that you can lay and forget. Fire-resistant, 
easy and economical to lay; it is giving enduring, weather-tight 
protection to thousands of farm buildings in all parts of the country. 


* Pay a visit to the nearest Barrett dealer, a man you can depend 
on for sound knowledge of roofing. Ask him to show you Barrett 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. Meanwhile, write for the “Barrett 
Handbook for Home-Owners and the Farmer,” a manual of money- . 
saving information about Barrett Products. A post card brings it 
by return mail. 





ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles 
Everlastic Giant Shingles po om These shingles are proof ineach ral Very Nails and 
These “Giants” for wear and sisting and need no painting. Size > daha Eo 
service ate handsome enough for 8 x 1234 inches. aol arm buildings. 
ee far, eonall fates .bowse 0 Everlastic Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
cottage. Their sid % 
mineral - Pe pcnaitel Smooth-Surfaced Roofing Four shi to a strip. Min- 


= most popular eral-surfaced in red, green, or bi 
vind ot tee black. Two sees10 inches and 
2 inches d 









New York City 





ists fire and never painting. “rootng Pp, both 32 inc 

Their base is extra orengan aa Seow wit cae ae water- The 1234-10ch Mules. tle? Shingle, 

felt ly fed. Be- id 4 inches to the weather, gives 

cause of is extra-thick, extra- ig Ny i ly roof—the 10-inch gives 

rigid base, these shingles can be Tough,” pli = 'y roof, 

laid right over the old roof—a big in price. Easy to 

~ saving on jobs. Size.8 x en and cement in each roll, Eoverlastic 

1234 whches, Are easily and Octagonal Strip Shin 

Rian ay 4 Everlastic th. deems oe: 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing yy ine “ 

ineral-surfaced i ‘ 
Everlastic Single Shingles A. beautiful and enduring roll ue black. Afford P novel designs 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, i faced in i strip: ran 
or blue-black. Base of best grade green, or blue-black, Has rom . citric Pn noes Re Pe 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED, 2021 Se ret ss Nevaeh Svein. Oe 


Cider Manufacture 
(Continued from page 4.) 


to the size of the mill, from a few 
tons to 80 tons or more. ‘They rep- 
resent the most efficient type of 
mill. They give a minimum yield of 
at least 4 gallons of high grade-cider 
per bushel and the labor cost of 
production is reduced to a minimum. 
A mill of this type will soon pay for 
itself in the larger yield of cider when 
compared with the cheaper hand mills. 
When cider is to be made in any quan- 
tity greater than for home use a power 
mill should be installed. 


Use Good- Fruit. 


There is a common belief in most 
localities that anything that looks like 
an apple, or that has at sometime in 
the past been an apple, is good enough 
for cider. It‘is this belief more than 
any one other thing that has prevented 
sweet cider from taking the place it 
deserves as a nutritious, healthful soft 
drink. 

A visit to the average country cus- 
toms cider mill is enough to cause any 
one who is at all fastidious in his 
tastes to foreswear forever drinking 
sweet cider. The cider can be no 
better -than the fruit and just why 
the country cider maker has persisted 
all these years in running rotten ap- 
ples, together with all the rubbish and 
dirt which is always present, espe- 
cially if “drop” fruit is used, must re- 
main a profound mystery. No one can 
make palatable cider from _ rotten, 
dirty fruit and those who persist in 
using such materials are putting off 
the time when sweet cider will be 
valued for what it really is—a deli- 
cious, healthful, nutritious drink. 

In order to produce high quality 
cider the fruit should be -hard ripe. 
At this stage it possesses its highest 
quality. Apples that are dirty, espe- 
cially the dropped apples from culti- 
vated orchards, should be . washed. 
Where apples are handled in small 
lots a home-made washer may be made 
which is quite effective.: A trough 
made of 2-inch planks 8 feet long, 14 ta 
16 inches wide at the bottom, and 2 to 
4 inches wider at the top, and 1 foot 
deep will handle a barrel at a time. 
The trough is filled half full with 
water; the apples are then poured in 
and by using a wire potato or onion 
scoop shovel the apples may be moved 
back and forth until the dirt has been 
washed off. Five to ten minutes will 
wash a barrel of apples thoroughly. 
The scoop shovel is then used to 
transfer the apples from the washer 
to the mill hopper. 


Winter Apples Best. 


As a rule winter apples make a 
richer cider than autumn or summer 
apples. The average sugar content of 
summer apples is approximately 9.5 
per cent, autumn apples 10.5 per cent, 
while winter apples average 11.5 per 
cent. The value of cider for manu- 
facturing purposes is closely related 
to its sugar content, the higher the 
sugar content the greater its value. 
The taste of cider is determined 


Apples are sweet not because of the 
excess of sugar, but because of the 
low acid tontent and the converse of 
this is equally true as will he. seen 
from the following table. giving the - 
acid and sugar content of three com- 
mon varieties. 


Red Astrachan 
Yellow Transparent 
Sweet Bough 


The Red Astrachan is ace as an 
acid apple, the Yellow Transparent as 
a sub-acid apple; while the. Sweet 
Bough is a sweet apple. It )will be 
noted that these differences are not 
due to the.sugar content, since it is 
practically the same in all, but is due 
to the acid content which varies from 
.1 per cent to 1.14 per cent. : 

While certain varieties of apples as 
McIntosh, Baldwin, Jonathan, Grimes, 
Roxbury and Winesap are commonly. 
recognized as -producing high qtality 
cider in those sections where they grow 
at their best, it is a fact that most of 
the late fall and winter apples,. either 


Acid. 

1.14 

ate ae 86 
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duce excellent cider. Even. the. mach 


more by the ratio of sugar and acids. - 






pleasure:to him who likes good, sweet 


cider, 
‘Cleantiness Necessary, - 

Clean fruit has: been insisted. upon 
and must be had..if the cider is to be 
of the best. This same rule will ap- 
ply to the mill itself and the building 
in which it is housed. Abundance of 
water should be available and it 
should be used without stinting. The 
walls and the -floor of the building 
should be kept clean while the mill 
and the cloths should be thoroughly 
washed at the close of the day’s work. 
Bits of pomace or small amounts of 
cider left about the mill soon fer- 
ment or mold and the next run of 
cider. becomes. contaminated. ‘The 
press cloths. should be spread out so 
they will quickly dry and all adhering 
pomace should be shaken off. The 
cloths should be washed frequently, 
All containers in which cider’ is stored 
or which are used to handle cider 
should be scrupulously clean. Cider 
readily absorbs flavors and odors and 
should not come into contact with 
anything which will give a foreign 
flavor. 

When the cider is taken from the 
receiving tank which collects it from 
the press it will contain a consider- 
able amount of fine pomace which was 
forced out through the press cloths: 
The softer the apples are the greater 
will be the amount of pomace in the 
cider. 

How to Clarify. 

There are many simple. methods of 
clarifying cider, any one of which will 
be found reasonably satisfactory. Only 
three methods will be discussed here. 

Sedimentation.—The cider is allowed 
to stand for several, hours. during 
which time most of the .fine pomace 
will settle to the bottom and the 
clear cider may be drawn off, leaving 
the pulp in the bottom of the settling 
tank. 

Straining.—By use of a coarse and 
a fine meshed cloth the bulk of the 
suspended matter may be removed, 
giving a very satisfactory cider. The 
two cloths are stretched loosely across 
the top of an open barrel, the coarser 
meshed One on top, and the cider is 
poured onto the cloth. The cloths 
will need to be removed a few times 
and shaken clean before the barrel is 
filled. Some makers place a platform 
in the middle of the barrel and then 
fill the. upper half with clean straw. 
A coarse cloth is spread over top of 
barrel to remove the bulk of pomace 
while the moderately packed straw 
will catch and hold the finer particles. 
A spigot at the bottom of the. barrel 
will be necessary to remove the clari- 
fied cider. 

Filters.—(a}) Commercial. There are 
many kinds of filters that can be pur- 
chased and these. will, as a rule, give 
best results. The question of expense 
must decide, if one: of these is to be 
used, (b) Sand filters are common in 
some localities. The sand to be used 
must be absolutely free from iron and 
sulphur compounds.: It should be thor- 
oughly washed before using. Sand fil- 
ters consist essentially of a tank lined 
with heavy duck sheeting having a 
spigot at the bottom opening pte the 
tank below the duck lining. A layer 
of sand several inches thick is then 
“placed on the duck sheeting. The 
cider comes from the press through a 
coarse strainer and is allowed to filter 
through the sand which removes all 
suspended matter, giving a_ clean, 
sparkling. cider. 

While all of the above methods, be- 
sides many others, are in common use 
the average farm manufacturer of 
cider will find straining the simplest. 
It will give a good clear cider and. will 
not involve the cost atid ‘the labor of 
keeping a filter clean and sweet, nor 


must he wait several hours as in the 


case where sedimentation is used. 
~ Cider: Uses. 


"Cider. made under the conditions de- 


scribed above will be unexcelled for 
beverage purposes or to use in manu- 











tneution into boiled cider, La < , 
as varieties or better in mixed lots, pro- ae aaiet. wineaae of or. fon 
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Methods of Methodists 


TH Methodist church has always 
been one of the “livest” of Chris- 
tian denominations. Methodists have 
taken their religion with immense en- 
thusiasm, albeit ,without the somber- 
ness. of the Presbyterian, the reserve 
of the Episcopalian, the ceremony of 
the Catholic or the cold plunge of the 
Baptist. 
To those who wish nothing but suc- 
cess to this excellent sect, it is very 
Sarernaiine to learn from the Rev. E. 
Robb Zaring, editor of the Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate, that Metho- 
dist leaders have opened their eyes to 


‘the fact that while the essence of re- 


ligion remains the same “yesterday, 
today and forever,” its manifestations 
change as does the changing world. 
According to Dr, Zaring, the Joint 
Commission has adopted the proposed 
new constitution for the union of the 
two branches of the church. This con- 
stitution abandons the discipline 


' which forbade dancing, shows, cards 


and other forms of worldly amuse- 
ment. Such a step will be doubly wel- 
come to married people who have 
yoked themselves with one of more 
liberal creed. 

A devoted church woman confesses 


' that she was brought up in the Metho- 


dist church and for years maintained 
the struggle between conformity and 


‘a youthful passion for dancing. Then 


she married a fine Episcopalian and, 


as was inevitable between two young " 


people who loved the society of their 
fellow beings, up came the question, 
to. dance or not to dance? The hus- 
band announed simply but decidedly, 
“Tt am going to dance. I would love 
to dance with you. Would you prefer 
to have me dance with other women?” 
The Methodst fold need never again 
lose a lamb for this Cause, 





Cultivate Selective Memory 


. H4s the person who remembers 
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most the best memory? Some 
authorities suggest that this may be 


' a very bad memory and-that the per- 


fect memory must have the-art of 
forgetting. It must be selective and 
able to set aside-those things which 
are best forgotten. 

This paradox becomes rather per- 
suasive when we realize that in 
everyone’s acquaintance there are 
people who would be far better off 
if they could forget the troubles, real 
or imaginary, which beset their 
thoughts and lower. their vitality. 
The lower the vitality becomes, the 
more the troubles take hold on mem- 


ory. 
If you have worked too hard for 
a long time and become nervous and 


Tun down, your sleep is not what it 
You lie awake, and dis- 


should be. 
tressful memories crowd in and prey 
upon your mind. Hardly can you re- 
call the’ cheerful happenings of your 
past. 


Business men, afflicted with this 
form of over-acute memory, dwell on 


- every past risk and misfortune, lose 


their initiative and courage, tend to 
petty economies and become useless 
as organizers. 

We know that if two people, one 


e in vigorous health the other in a low, 
' run-down condition with little -phys- 


he 


ical resistance, lose a friend or rel- 


> ative equally beloved by both, it is 


the strong one who, while grieving, 


looks forward. The other looks back 


continually and dwells broodingly and 
with morbid accuracy upon every de- 
_ tail of the happy past. - 


This over-keen memory is_a dan- 


_ ger signal. Its victims are described 
as being “memory-stricken.” 
_ who find it coming upon them, should 
_ take strong measures-to combat it by. 


Those 


up their general health to 


_ building 
q the highest possible level. 
What Women Like to Read 





"The ‘Orchard! Frome Department _ 


by Mary Lee Adams 


the reading matter provided especial- 
ly for them. It is the duty of editors 
to furnish “what the. public wants” 
but to judge by the contents of the 
early “home departments” and wom- 
en’s publications, either the editors 
made a very poor guess or the women 
wanted very poor stuff. 

It is a far cry from the day when 
a leading woman’s magazine was 
summed up in the phrase “a heart-to- 
heart talk about pillow shams.” Now, 
when the really big men of our coun- 
try talk in print, their remarks are 
frequently addressed to the influen- 
tial class of thinking women through 
the columns of publications that 
reach a large number of women 
readers. 

The good sense of the articles deal- 
ing with women’s .special interests, 
the fine studies on child health, child 
training, hygiene, public welfare, 
good-housekeeping, home economics, 
and many other subjects, shows that 
these worth-while subjects are pre- 
sented by persons of ability who are 
experts in their own line. In publi- 
cations that give particular considera- 
tion to women, much attention is paid 
to the extremely important matters 
of health, comfort, economy, conduct, 
recreation, social co-operation, reli- 
gion, education. 

Outside of these practical things, 
a veritable wealth of information is 
offered to the women about pretty 
much everything that is going on in 
the world. Reading the woman’s de- 
partment in any high-class magazine 
today; makes it hard to understand 
why the term ever bore a certain 
light inference of contempt. Editors 
have at. last found out what the pub- 
lic wants so far as women are con- 
cerned, 


Peace With Profit 


B22? reader of the AMBRICAN 
FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE has 
probably read with great interest of - 
the Peace award offered by Edward W. 
Bok for the “best practicable plan by 
which the Uniter States may co-oper- 
ate with other nations to achieve and 
preserve the peace. of the world.” 
That the sum of money to be won 
runs up to the high figure of $100,900 





‘ig enough to make all of us open our 


eyes. That four subsidiary awards of 
$5,000 each are offered for “any plan 
or portions of plans used by the jury 
in a composite plan,” gives far wider 
scope to the offer. While few may 
feel that they have a chance to win 
the great award, many will hope to 
offer at least a contributory idea. 
Every one should enter the competi- 
tion, but none should do so without 
first writing for full particulars to the 
American Peace Award, 342 Madison 


Avenue, New York City. The conditions 


are simple, but must be carried out, 
else the plan submitted will not be 
considered. Here is the most wonder- 
ful opportunity for service combined 
with the possibility of winning fame 
and fortune. There’s nothing to lose, 
everything to gain. Just to make the 
effort will be of great benefit to the 
individual. 

Whether the longed for practicable 
peace plan will materialize in_ some 
thing that is not only feasible but that 
will prove acceptable to the nations, 
time alone can show. We are full of 
hope and faith.. At the very least the 
award will stimulate a vast amount of 
thought and will result in a much 
clearer and more general understand- 
ig of the problem. 


" Two students from the graduating 
class,.of a negro college entered a 
street car and, being rather proud of 





; and one in- 
the other, “Is you did 


‘What to Do for the Boys 


you see groups of young boys loaf- 

ing around the corner store, 
punching the slot machine, hanging 
about the garages, and it does not re- 
quire a detailed account of their 
doings to guess that they are not im- 
proving their time and @re running a 
grave risk of falling into bad company. 

Is your boy a pride and joy to you? 
Are you entirely satisfied with the way 
in which he is going? If so, you are 
indeed unusually fortunate. You must 
have noted that your neighbors have 
grave cause for anxiety about their 
sons. 

But what are you and the other par- 
ents going to do about it? You know 
that the boys are all right and safe 
while inside the four walls of home, 
but they can’t be under your supervi- 
sion every hour of every day, and you 
wouldn’t wish it for them. Such pro- 
tective measures would never make 
real manly men of our boys. They 


must learn to stand alone. Yet it is 


their leisure hours, their ‘long holi- 
days, that cause your uneasiness and 
often occasion them to be subjected 
to bad influences. 


They Need Something to Do. 

Ancient Rome gave rise to the 
proverb, “Otia dant vitia.” Idleness 
causes vice. Probably some such wise 
saying exists in most languages. Our 
own hymn-singing forefathers “in- 
tuned through the nose full sweetly” 
that “Satan finds some mischief still 
for idle hands to do.” 

The first book of the bible deals 
with the fall of man. When Satan 
found Adam and Eve in the garden 
with nothing to occupy them beyond 
enjoyment of their surroundings, he 
divined that it was a propitious time 
to induce them to yield to tempta- 
tion. He was entirely successful in his 
efforts. 

Man’s punishment was:to be cast 
out of Paradise and condemned to eat 
bread in the sweat of his brow. This 
was unwelcome to the first man as it 
is to the last, but slowly it dawned on 
our minds that work is the greatest 
blessing ever bestowed on man. Not 
only does it provide a constant inter- 
est and awaken the ambition to ac- 
complish, but it keeps him out of all 


\kinds of mischief. 


We ought to know the lesson well 
by this time, but we seem very slow 
to learn it. We do know that work is 
often difficult and frequently irksome. 
We don’t have to be taught that too 
much work has as many drawbacks as 
too much play. But we do not appre- 
ciate the value of a wise use of leisure. 


What Has Been Done. 

This perplexing situation has re- 
ceived a great deal of thought from 
those who specialize in the betterment 
of conditions for the young. The gen- 
eral conclusion is that if the mind is 
“oecupied with wholesome thoughts 
there will be little room left for the 
unwholesome. Get a boy interested in 
installing his own little radio and he 
will not be so eager to run off and 
join his gang in smoking cigarettes in 
some cellar. 

-Thoughtless fun has been poked at 
those persons who, realizing the im- 
mense iniportance of bringing the best 
finished product out of the raw ma- 
terial furnished by children, have ad- 
vocated directed play for school chil- 
dren. “Since when,” it is asked, “have 
children had to be taught how to 
play?” Yet directed play fs entering 
more and more into the school life of 
the child, and directed leisure is being 
developed in a way that encourages 
full initiative in young people while 
guiding them awdy from the pitfalls 
that beset their path. 

A very practical and cheering re- 
sult has been obtained recently in a 
small town where boy delinquency 
was gréat and growing. It. was subject 
for serious distress among their 


elders and ‘bit'a' piece out of the bed post.” 





and resulted in a discussion out of 
which grew the experiment of estab- 
lishing a boy’s club. Latest reports 
from X-ville could hardly be improved 
on. They read—“There is no boy de- 
linquency in our town.” 

The. Kind of Thing Needed. 


‘Naturally, the first requisite for a 
boy’s organization is that it must be 
interesting to its members. Boys will 
enjoy one thing one year and another 
thing the next. But in spite of this, 
in .every place some organization 
could be started: for the boys which 
would draw them to it with the liveli- 
est interest. 

Surveys of large ichoots seem to 


indicate that the young cannot be 


held in their free time by such near- 
school occupations as reading, music 
and art. It is also revealed that free- 
time activities bear direct relation to 
the progress of the chiid in school and 
are thus. doubly serviceable to his de- 
velopment. V. K. Brown, Superinten- 
dent of Playgrounds and Sports for 
the South Park, Chicago, spoke from 
an extended and wise experience when 
he said: “The fundamental thing re- 
mains that man is profoundly stirred 
not by those things which he can 
—_ but by those things which grip 

m ” 

The effort must be to discover the 
thing that will capture the boys’ imag- 
ination at the same time that it de- 
velops their desirable traits, for, as 
Mr. Brown further says, “There is one 
basic problem—that of energizing our 
ideals, to make them operative, on the 
one hand in restraint of impulse, on 
the other in support of inspiration. 


Ideas Old and New. 


“The Community Center” says, in 
regard to all-round education: “We 


acted wisely in putting our money. 


into this boy, this girl. ... We have 
taught them how to spend their work- 
ing hours in profitable ways, and so 
we turn them loose.” It so happens, 
however, that no one has taught them 
how to spend their play time. “The 
boy becomes a gambler because no 
one got him into a basket ball club. 
The girl gces to the bad because she 
danced in the wrong company. 

In rural communities canning clubs, 
corn clubs, pig poultry and live 
stock clubs have met with success. 
Dramatic clubs, fife and drum corps, 
athletic clubs, gymnastic dancing, 
sports of all kindg, local improvement 
clubs and the entertainments incident 
to raising money arouse a keen inter- 
est when tactfully directed by some 
one who has the wisdom to leave 
everything possible to the initiative, 


inclination and management of the | 


members. 

Even s6 decorous an activity as a 
Young People’s Christian Endeavor 
has, under inspiring leadership, trans- 
formed the Sunday afternoons of a 
certain rural community, No more 
groups of boys are to be seen loafing 
at the cross roads on doubtful errands, 
No more do the girls yawn in bore- 
dom about the house with nothing to 
do, Bands of young people, eager and 
laughing, wend their way to the 
school house, where a. pleasant social 
gathering is combined with a definite 
aim for good. 

So “the fourth R,” in education, as 
recreation has been called, is now rec- 
ognized as teaching many things that 
are not learned in regular school 


hours and, as a guardian of joyful _ 


youth, it has no equal. 





The reason a young couple who once 
thought each other angels’ are apt to 
get a surprise later, is that so far 
they have worn only their company 
manners whenstogether. “Good gra- 
cious!” says the astonished bride- 
groom, “The first night we met I 


spilled ice cream all over your new 


dress and you just smiled adorably 
and said it didn’t matter a bit. Then 
and there I made up by mind to pro- 
pose.” “I knew you would, Stupid,” 
airily retorts the bride, “but you didn’t 
know I was so mad that I went home 
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cae. ‘Afiet Dark on the Farm 








Good light is a comfort and happiness 
producer, the value of which cannot be 
reckoned in dollars and cents. 

Pienty of cheerful light, of sunlight 
quality, is a tonic for mind and body. 

After sunset, human nature craves 
artificial light that is most nearly like 
the natural light of the sun. 

That’s why Union Carbide Gas light- 
ing and cooking equipment has been 
placed on more than 398,000 farms, and 
why a vastly greater number of these 
installations were purchased in 1922 





















Union Carbide Company more than a 
quarter century ago. est gas. UNION CA 
Union Carbide—a modern miracle 
worker—has changed the habits and im- 
proved the mode of living of millions of 
people. 
The most humble farm home can enjoy 


prices. 


near you. 








UNION CARBIDE users real 


than during any previous trast 3 tne fullest sageure Gomntert, cose oa 
Union Carbide was first produ iy —_ 4 paneetenger enon Bow we for gee yield. 


Uniform, dependa I i. Y ar de 


enerator sizes is supplied by us 
Sirect to consumer at factory 


We have Union Carbide Ware- 
houses in 150 cities. There is one 








the benefit of this most wonderful of all 
gases, and at small cost avail of even 
better lighting than many city palaces 
have. This is because Union CarbideGas 
are rene ree after 


ee simple apparatus, which can be 
placed in position in a couple of days, 
automatically brings Union Carbide 
in contact with water. Small concealed 
piping —quickly installed throughout the 
















— carries the gas to all 


saving light is desired. 
You can cook with 





UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY ~ 
30 East 42d Street, Dept. K-52, New York, N. Y. 





should write us, ‘so he will be kept advised of our 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse 
our mailing list for future helpful service. 
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where this beautiful, white, eye- 


Carbide Gas, too; you can iron 
with it, and heat water for wash- 
ing, bathing, and shaving. 

This artificial Sunlight in the 
henhouses will unquestionably 
increase egg production, This in- 
crease will help pay forthe added > 
comforts all around the place. 


ee ee 


iepee send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 


points 


Union 





Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Ligh and Cooking Plant 
pon lowest direct 


-to-con- | 


address, and his name placed on | 
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Clothing for the School 
Girl 


6692 ACK to School!” 

The youngsters shout it with 
glee, but mother does not feel much 
like shouting, for she’s thinking about 
all those school clothes the children 
must have, not to mention lunches for 
180 school days. 

But it’s daughter’s clothes that 
bring mother the grey hairs. Son- 
ney’s just naturally take care of them- 
selves—all he asks for is a few strong, 
warm, comfortable garments. But 
daughter has been visioning herself 
in the creations if the shops and 
magazines and is much harder to suit, 
especially when mother has to keep 
in mind dad’s flat purse and try and 
not make it any “flatter.” 

Ye Editor is not going to suggest 
any particular designs for school 
clothes for the young girl but just 
offer a few big principles to help the 
housewife in picking out materials 
and designs for wew and make-over 
garments. 


Buy Better-Grade Materials. 


One of the first requisites is to pick 
out firm, substantial materials—goods 
which will not gather lint easily and 
show every speck of dirt plainly. Good 
materials should always be purchased 
for woolen dresses, etc., as they wear 
much longer and always look’ nice 
no matter how long they are worn, 
while the cheaper materials look 
“cheap” with a few wearings, and for- 
ever thereafter. 
buy cheap materials for winter clothes. 

Perhaps the biggest factor to con- 
sider is becomingness to the girl, in 
line, color, and trimmings. Consult her 
personal preferences if she has good 
ideas, and follow them. if possible. As 
a general rule the more conservative 
colors are desirable, unless the girl 
can afford a large number of clothes 
évery season. She will tire of the 
bright-colored, faddish things quickly. 
A touch of bright color may be intro- 
duced in the trimmings. Then these 
trimmings can be changed next season 
and the dress will logk like new. 
Trims should never be elaborate for 
the school girl. 

The best design is the straight, one- 
piece dress with variations in belts, 
collars, trims, waistlines, etc. They 
look ‘appropriate for the growing girl, 
are stmple to make and economical. 
Besides, they allow for her comfort 
and freedom of movement, and the 
weight. hangs from the — shoulders, 
where it should hang—two very essen- 
tial health points. 

' Another thing to consider is the san- 
It ‘is Best to have some 
Kind of a ‘light-weight, white lining 
part of wool 
washed at intervals. Collar and cuff 
sets of washable materials freshen up 
the dress but mean more work to the 
housewife ip keeping the dress in con- 
dition. 


Eliminate Repair Work 


In fact, everything about the dress 
should be chosen with the ease of re- 


‘pair in mind. The simple lines, firm, 


substantial goods, and simple trim- 
ming all mean the garment will hold 
its appearance with little repairing. 
The garment should be well-made in 
the first place to prevent repetition of 
work being. necessary. 

Warmth is another factor, and one 
which. modern girls give little coneern. 


; The climate largely détermines the | 


‘amount. and kind of clothing, but 
daughter ‘should be made to under- 
stand the necessity for dressing to 


'.) -prererve her health—something which ~ 
appreciates - 


no- one till ‘she leses - it... 





CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


It is poor economy to’ 


l’m not arguing for woolen underwear, 
however, unless in extremely cold cli- 
mates. But I think that daughter, if 
she lives in the country, might easily 
be permitted to wear rain-proof coats 
and high-top boots right along with 
the boys. 

I cannot prescribe the number of 
new dresses, coats and shoes she 
should have each year—the age of the 
girl, the family purse, her companions, 
the extent of her sociallife all enter 
into consideration., Straight, one-piece 
dresses and a middy suit with a pleat- 
ed skirt are. entirely suitable for 
school wear. A sweater, which the girl 
may knit herself, will be liked for the 
older girl for wear: with her skirt. 
She will likely need one simple dark 
silk dress or a “best” wool dress for 
church and for little parties. Evening 
dresses are strictly taboo. 

She should have school shoes, and 
one pair of dress shoes or slippers, all 
of them low-heeled, of course. Ox- 
fords are appropriate for school wear, 
unless the. student. has to wade 
through mud to school. They can be 
purchased in. heavy brown leather in 
smart stubby, square-toed models 
which just spell “comfort.” She should 
have overshoes, if they are. needed, 
wet feet are dangerous to health. 


Warm, Comfortable Coat. 


Her coat should be warm; well-made, 
of good material and comfortable. It 
should be straight-lined and becoming. 
Never pick a bright color for a coat, 
nor a displeasing color. Clever 
Tam caps can be purchased or made 
easily by deft fingers, and they are 
always popular with school girls. If 
a hat is selected, it should be practi- 
cally plain for winter wear, else it. 
will soon be shabby-looking. 

As soon as the daughter is old 
enough, the mother owes it to both 
herself and her child to begin teaching 
her. the principles of becoming and 
appropriate dress. She. should have 
taken her first stitches long before on 
dol? clothes. Then when she is in her 
early teens she can be a real help to 
mother, and will’ be proud of the op- 
portunity to help make her own 
clothes. It may be hard-to teach her 
at first, though it should not be. 





Bound Button Holes 


ONE of the most effective, econom- 
ical and most appropriate ways of 
trimming the straight-lined, more tail- 
ored type of dress is with the bound 
button-hole.. Two or three of: them 
or a row down the front with covered 
buttons to harmonize is often all that 
a dress needs to give it a “trimmed- 
without-being-over-done look.” Bound 
button-hole pockets are also popular. 

And you don’t need to feel that they 
are hard to-make, and-that you “can’t 
make -’em look right.” The instruc- 
tions .given’ here can be easily- fol- 
lowed. .If you want to feel more sure 
of yourself—take a piece of scrap ma- 
terial and “make a practice one first. 

. The first thing to do is to decide 
on the material to be used in binding. 
Using the same material as the dress 
gives’ a richer, more dignified trim. 
But in the case of children and young 
women it is often desirable to. bright-: 
en up the dress and the use of a con- 
trasting color for the bindings is one 
way of doing this. Care must be exer- 
cised in the choice of material. 

Measures for Binding. 

Next decide on the size and spacing. 
of the button holes—determined by 
the position in. the garment, .number 
of button-holes, size of person, etc. 
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"two inches wide Mark 






and the center of the binding 
; ‘(I prefer a full-length line 
9 pa the center). Then baste the 
_ square on the button-hole with the 
_ two center lines together and the right 
sides of the materials together. Draw 
' your lines on the wrong side ‘of the 
' goods, 
_ The distance that you stitch from 
' this center line then determines the 
' amount of binding that will show in 
_ the finished button-hole. From one- 
» eighth to one-fourth of an inch is 
' most often used, depending on the 
© length of the button-hole. Stitch with 
' the machine clear around the button- 
- hole, making a continuous stitch-line 
_ in the form of an oblong just the 
- length and width of the button-hole. 
_ Press well at this stage. Then cut the 
_ button-hole through the center to 
' within one-eighth inch of the ends, 
' and from this point cut a slant-line 
' to each corner, as shown in the dia- 
» gram, being careful not to cut the 
- stitch line. 
' Lastly turn the binding through to 
' the wrong side, and press. To make 
it lay smoothly put in two pleats in 
_ the binding at either end. It may also 
be necessary to tack the binding in 
place on the wrong side with a few 


Preserves and 




































or making that favorite of family wi 
ery 
. = on hand. Preserve them! 

be Preserved Whole Peaches. 
ould _ Fill a wire basket with. peaches, Plunge 
ded, them inté boiling water for 2 min. and 

oe a will come off easily. Then 

; Stop the fruit into cold water in order 

: i to keep the color. For 9 Ibs. fruit use 9 

' tbs. sugar and 1 pt. water. Put the sugar 

ade, and water together and when it boils, 
ome | 3 _ skim it. When the syrup is boiling, drop 
i >the perches a few at a time, into the 
ing. ‘ee syrup. Cook them gently for 10 min., 
oat, n put them into jars with the strained 
yer P.- Boil the syrup down some after 
ad e fruit has been. removed if it ts thin. 

e Seal the jars at onee. Preserving the 
are peaches whole with stones left in, gives 
it - them a rich flavor. 
acti- fo Watermelon Preserves. 
> it ie Cut 1 lb. of watermelon rind into 1 

. @ £inch squares. Allow to stand over night 
in salt water (4 T salt to 1 qt. water). 
old * Drain, and freshen in clean cold water 
oth for 1 hour; drain and cover with ayEup 
made of 2 c sugar and 1% qt. water. Boil 
ling - for 25 min. Let stand immersed in. syrup 
and - for several hours. Add the juice of 
ave -. lemon and 3 slices of lemon additiona 
*, for each pound. Cook until transparent 
2 on or about 1 hour. Let stand until cold. 
her Pack into jars or earthern ‘or stone 
>» to erocks. Keep well covered but not maces: 
sarily air tight. 
op- Sunkissed Jams. 
own The sunkissed jams dre best made from 
her » such smali fruits as will retain their 
~ wholeness under heating—strawberries, 
- gooseberries and loganberries. 

Put into the kettle barely enough wa- 
ter to cover the bottom, then add a cup- 
ful (or other small measureful) of berries 

, and sprinkle over these an equal meas- 
om- ~ ure of sugar; again a measure of berries 
3 of and an equal measure of sugar. Do not 

il fill the kettle full, nor nearly iwi e ron 4 
tail- use several kettles, with but little depth 
und of fruit and sugar {n each. It is not 
1em ble to stir the fruit as it is heating 
red for fear of destroying the wholeness of 
the berries. 
that Keep over the fire only..until all of the 
ied- fruit is thoroughly heated through, gent- 

Hula "as the top berries down into the 
und as the sugar melts and juice 
ar. ms, 
hey Uncooked Jams. 

i For making ms without . cooking, 
an’t select such small fruits as can be thor- 
ruc- oughly mashed.. Strawberries, currants, 
fol- raspberries, wild blackberries and logan- 

F; borcian may be used. As in the sun- 
ure kissed jams; take measure for measure 
ma- of sugar and berries. Be sure that the 
t. ies are not overripe and that they 
ia are fr aphid free from taint or blemish. 
ide Sim together in any conven- 
ing. -fent way with large wood spoon or with 
ess by yd Po yas, equal measures of fruit 

Be sure that not an unbroken 
im. i. particle 0 of fruit counted, For Rg 
ng 4 ogg ag ns the Frog wit 
rht-. Feach mae te Be - before putting 
r setting away, = peta? 
On- day mix and stir and 
one ntil there can. ws = eoitilite that = 
rer- cle of fruit h esca) unbroken 
after fi into for keeping, 
r over the top,.or if in e onto 
© : an the air in.” Keep eep veut the 
a dry 


nter ‘of the button hole in the . 


FOr SEPTEMBER I thought it entirely appropriate to include recipes for 


have all kinds of fall fruits ahd vegetables which may otherwise go to waste 


Pieces 


of button-hole is more | : 
garments which have istanee 
Type for Unlined Dress. 
The bound button-hole for the lin- 
ingless garment is made practically 
the same as the one just described. 
Proceed as before till you come to 
baste the binding square on the gar- 
ment. In this case you turn the ends 
of the binding back on the wrong side 
before stitching, so as to give a fin- 














(A) Stitching Lines; (B) Cutting Line; 
(C) Edge of Goods, 


ished end when finished.. Baste the 
center lines together, the right sides 
together, as before and stitch. Be 
careful in stitching to keep on the 
edge of the binding at the ends of the 
button-holes. Then: cut the button- 
hole as before and turn the binding 
to the wrong side. 

In this case you finish the raw bind- 
ing edges by turning the edges under 
till they rest on stitching line and 
then hemming them down. You may 
use either the hemming stitch or a 
small catch stitch. 


Jam Recipies 


nter-stores—jams and preserves, You 


any water. Put through the food press 

and crush: lumps. Then add sugar, and 

vinegar, and cook until. thickened. 
Prune Jam, 

~ Ib. prunes, % c. sugar. 

t. cinnamon, 1 T lemon juice. 

Soak prunes and cook until very ten- 
der. Remove stones and chop. dd 
sugar and lemcn and cinnamon. Cook 
until clear and thick. ~ 

Apple Butter. 

Pare, cote and quarter the apples, bane | 
1 qt. of sweet apples to every 4 qts. of 
sour apples. Cover with cider and cook, 
stirring constantly. Stir until the ap- 
ples are reduced to a marmalade thick- 
ness, then add sugar. 

Weigh the apple mixture and add half 
the weight of sugar and if desired, cin- 
namon or any other spice liked, 

Salt and Sugar Jam. 
6 oz. sugar. 1 Ib, fruit. 
% oz. salt. 

Make jam as usual. Cost lessened by 
2 c. on glass is sugar is 9 cts. a lb. Tried 
strawberry, pineapple. orange, lemon, 
rhubarb and apricot. Jam should not -be 
eaten for 5 or 6 days. 

Peach Jam. 
2% Ib. peaches cut in small pieces. 
i ib. sugar. 

& whole allspices. 

. 1 cracked peach seed. 

1 in. ginger root. 

% ¢. peach juice. 

% t. whole cloves. 

1.t. cinnamon bark. 

1 sprig mace. 

(Tie spices in cheesecloth bags.) 

Cook all together until thick as mar- 
malade and clear. Pack hot in hot jars 
and seal at once or process. 

Spiced Pears, 

Wash one-half peck of small pears, 
prick with a fork and cook in boiling 
water to cover until soft. Take out with 
eare, pet in a stone jar and pour over 
the fo “st tage 7 syrup 

Mix.1 Ib. of white sugar, 1% c. vinegar 
aaa 1% T. each of whole cloves and stick 
cinnamon, broken in ‘pieces, Bring to 
the boiling point and let simmer 3 min. 
Cover’ jar and let stand 2 days, Drain 
off syrup, t= to the bofling point, let 
simmer 3 min. and pour over fruit; re- 

peat. ‘In the 7 keep a muslin bag in 
Which is tied 2 T. each of whole cloves 
and stick cinnamon. 
Gingered Watermelon Rind. 

To each pound of rind cut into 1 inch 
squares add 2 qts. of water and J oz. 
slacked lime. Let stand in lime water 

Next morning drain.and let 
to 2 hours‘im fresh cold water. 
Drain ‘wall and boil — ae strong 
ginger tea (1 oz. ge <4 water) 
for 15 min. Dra ty ‘inte. i ginger 
using 1 qt. of strained 
. water and 1% Ibs. 

trans- 

perent (about 1 hours). After boiling 

hour add half a lemon sliced thin. Place 

ng the rind 
en 


if shallow pans to cool, 
cool 


well covered with 
pack, cap, clamp, an 
U Gingered bi nar is 

se pears not quite e 

cut ime thin Posen oa 8 

ond’ 6 Ibs. sugar, 1 cup of 
the juice of 4 lemons. 

rinds mee thin strips and 

Also add % Ib. of Singer root. cut into 


core and 
lbs. of pears, 


Teeth Whiten 
’ Seg new beauty come 
Make this free test 


Millions of dainty people now brush 
their teeth in a new way. 

Look about you, Note the 
teeth you see. Then ask us 
ten-day test. Learn how people get 


them. 
By combating film 


You feel on your teeth a viscous 
film. Much of it resists the tooth 
brush, clings and sta 

Film soon becomes discolored. Then 
it forms dingy coats, andthe teeth 
lose their luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. It breeds*mil- 
lions of =e and Prise with tartar, ° 
are the orrhea. —_ 
film does Feo which very few 


escape. 
Must be fought 


Film must be fought. Film-coated 
teeth are not pretty, Nor are they 
clean. 

Dental science, after long research, 
has found two effective film combat- 
ants. One acts to disintegrate the 
film at all stages of formation. The 
other removes it without harmful 
scouring. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
‘created to apply these meinem daily. 


gd 


The.name is Pe care- 
ful people of some 50 vatiohe use that 
tooth paste daily. And the prettier 
teeth you see everywhere now show 
you one of the results. 


No harmful grit 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in saliva. Those are 
Nature’s methods for fighting acids 


Pepsadénl 


The « New-Day Beem 


ing dentists the world over. 


‘Gn the. coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by lead- 










































and starch deposits on the teeth. 
Pepsodent, with every use, gives them 


manifold effect, 
Thus P. t. brings the desired 
ut using harmful grit. 


results wi 
what’ they mean to you. 













Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how: teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

You will be amazed and delighted. 
You will know what clean teeth really 
mean. Cut out coupon now. 


























Protect the Enamel 
Pepsodent tes the film, 
then removes it an agent far 
softer than enamel, Never use a 
film combatant which contains 








10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 245 ,11048.Wabash Ave., Chicago,IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














Only one tube to « family. 











NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp: that giyes an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better 
than gas or electricity, has been tested 
by the U. S. Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pum ing up, is 
simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
6%. common kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor, E. W.-Johngon, 609 W. 
Lake ’St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREErtrial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce™ it. 
Writé “him ‘today for’ felt particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agen¢y, and ie experience or 





Simmer — thick as marmalade. Pack 


money make $250 to ee re 


KITSELMAN FENCE 
> Ty Pamee oy 





like peach jam 
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Need a fabric tire for 
hard work? Want it at 
low first cost? Here is 
your tire—Goodrich 
55.” More work and 
wear resistance in it than 
has ever been molded 
into a 30 x 3% fabric. 


Thick, tough anti-skid 
tread. Sturdy, heavy 
side walls. The stuff of 
a mule in the shape ofa 
tire. It works back your 
money over and over. 






THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 
Makers of the Silvertown Cord 





2 eo. 82 NM TH ES ON SB: BUR: 











KEEP WELL ‘2.57°ou!" Ia 

Keeps Germs Away 
The mechnical flushing out of the 
nasal passages prevents infection 
and disease and jongs life as 
the nose is the most fatal portal 
of entry of infection into the body. 
PEMCO Nasal Spray is prescribed 
by leading physicians. It prevents 
colds and clears the head and nose. 
PEMCO is a solution of menthol, oil of eucalyptus ; 
,and creosote in liquid petrolatum, Re Se : 


7 1 Offer For a limited time only—we 
will send a ONE DOLLAR bot- 





FE ENGINE CO. 
90-B West St., New York 














tle of PEMCO together with a famous oil ato- y * 

mizer valued at one dollar and a half for the || 207% Oil Wraps 20% Oil Paper 

PROPHYLACTO MPG.CO. 6125S. ComtSc, Chicage || for Box Pack for Barrel Pack 
Absolute Insurance Against Scald 

BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUNDS || car lets —Leee sar lots. Write or wire 

with a Granite Concrete || $.H. BURTON, Westee Dist-sste, Washington, Ind. - 











Bird Bath and 
Park Bench 


Height, 17” 







Park Bench 
Length, 54” 
Price, $30.00. 
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- Cider Manufacture 
(Continued from page 24.) 


They are also valuable food products 
(except vinegar) and they offer a legit- 


ple grower may convert his worthless 
fruit into profit returning products. 
Just what the fruit grower will do 
with his cider will need to be deter- 
mined altogether by his own peculiar 
conditions, Many eastern growers 
find the sale of sweet cider to the 
roadside trade the most profitable 
means of disposing of their culls while 
a few market the bulk of their crop 
in this way. The great trunk high- 
ways over which thousands of auto- 
mobiles pass daily offer unparalleled 
opportunities for the producer to come 
into direct touch with the consumer. 
Hundreds of these. people are thirsty 
and the properly conducted roadside 
cider mill offers a welcome relief to 
the thirsty traveler. By careful meth- 
ods of manufacture and by using ice 
to keep-the cider cold it may be sold 
several hours after making ‘without 
danger of violating the provisions of 


‘| the prohibition law. Cleanliness of 


premises and mill, with exhibits of the 
kind of apples used and strict adher- 
ence to the provisions of the prohibi- 
tion law Will soon establish a reputa- 
tion that will.draw custom from lohg 
distances and will build up a business 
that will dispose of hundreds of 
bushels of cull apples. Some growers 
convert the cider into vinegar, others 
are beginning the manufacture of ap- 
ple butter. In all cases these products 
are sold directly to the cOnsumer or 
to the local stores, 

When the fruit grower can market 
his culls at a price that will pay him 
a profit he will have come into-his 
own and fruit growing will have for 
him a greater interest than before, and 
what of the thousands of consumers 
who are also to profit by the utiliza- 
tion ‘of this. waste material by being 
able to purchase in quantity at reason- 
able prices (we hope the price will be 
reasonable) those. delicious things 
which may be made from the humble, 
lowly cull apples! 





Rambles of a Horticul- 


turist 
(Continued from page 5.) 


shippers. Rhea and Roane counties 
also produce early apples nicely. In 
Sumner county, in the vicinity of 
Portland, early apples are doing ex- 
tremely well, especially the Improved 
Red June and the Liveland Raspberry. 
John Daniels and the Donahue Bros. 
are making a great success of early 
apples in that district. George S. 
Elder, near Chattanooga, has bought 
nearly 5,000 acres of land and is de- 
veloping a 250-acre apple orchard, Prof. 
O. M. Watson, formerly of the state 
university, has an orchard of his own 
in Sevier county. He is also superin- 
tendent of the Cherokee Orchard Co. 

The orchards in that district range 
in elevations from_1,800 ft. to 3,000 ft. 
The mountain conditions seem to give 
high-color, good size and quality to 
the fruit. The Baldwin develops high 
color, however, by September 15th. 
Grimes, Delicious, Stayman and Wine- 
sap are being extensively planted. 


The Delicious under: those conditions 


is an early fall high-class table apple. 
Northern Spy is ripe by October 15th. 

In these mountains one runs against 
old. varieties now rarely grown. Some 
of these have been given local names, 
such as the Black Hoover, Fallawater, 
Virginia Beauty, Mountain Boomer and 
Summer Rambeau. 

In the Columbia district apple grow- 
ing is being very rapidly developed. 
Horace Rainey, Jr., is developing one 
of the largest orchards in that dis- 
trict. He has some 40 acres of bear- 
ing trees about 23 years of age, 100 
acres of young apples and 30 acres of 
sour cherries, Such varieties as Chi- 
cago, Black Ben, Champion, Delicious 
and Senator are produced. ‘The Deli- 
cious does unusually well. The fruit 
is large and well distributed and the 
prices top the market. The Senator 
is very subject to cedar rust. The: 





ae ee ee 


imate and simple way whereby the ap-_ 


Black Ben does very well. The Cham- 


1ac 


sere very, testes 





Mr. Rainey. is practicing up-to-date 
spraying. ‘When he took hold of the 
orchard it was somewhat run down 
but by a combination of tillage, clov- 
ers, COW peas and good pruning the 
orchard is rapidly coming back. He 
uses Bordeaux sprays to fight fun- 
gus diseases and uses a spreader in 
most of his sprays. His cherries sell 
locally at $5 a crate and every apple 
which is produced can be sold at the 
orchard for $2 a bushel and better. 
Tennessee is bound to come to the 
front horticulturally. Such growing 
cities as Knoxville, Chattanooga and 
Memphis, as well as dozens of smaller 
cities and towns, make ideal markets, 
While the highway system has not 
been well developed as yet, still there 
is agitation for a good highway sys- 
tem. Very comfortable hotels can be 
found in all the county seats and an 


automobile trip through that common-> _ 


wealth is a very delightful experience. 
Some day a few apple men of New 


¥ork, Washington and Michigan who ~ 


want a pleasant climate with few ex- 
tremes, who delight in mountains and 
great stretches of woodland, who love 
to hear the thrush, the Kentucky ear- 
dinal and the mockingbird revel in 
song are coming down to this land of 


opportunity where by the application . | 


of up-to-date methods they are bound 
to reap a rich reward. 





Increasing Orchard Profit 
by Community Drying 
Plants 


COMMUNITY fruit-drying plants 
have been found to be a success- 
ful means of increasing the orchard 
profits of the small growers who have 
a surplus which.they are unable to 
market in any other way, according 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, if the total quantity of 
Such surplus in a community is suffi- 
cient to justify the necessary ex- 
pense. The organization of such a 
co-operation plant should be governed 
by the same fundamental rules that 
have been found necessary in the de- 
velopment of other co-operative ven- 
tures. 

It must first be definitely ascer- 
tained whether the quantity of unused 
fruit is actually such as will make 
the establishment of an evaporating 
or drying plant profitable. This infor- 
mation can only be obtained by a 
careful canvass of the district and a 
tabulation of the results. The making 
of such a canvass is a task calling for 
conservatism and the exercise of good 
judgment, for the reason that uninten- 
tional but gross overstatement of the 
unmarketed and unused portion of the 
fruit which could be used as exapora- 
tor stock is the rule rather than the 
exception. It must be borne in mind 
that in the case of apples, only ma- 
ture, reasonably sound fruit of fair 


size will make a marketable dry prod- — 


uct and that estimates which include 
premature drops, specked and decayed 
fruits, and small-sized cider apples 
are worse than useless because mis- 


leading. The canvass should take in- — 


tree, although — 
the fruit is small but of good quality. — 
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to account.all fruits grown in the dis @ 


trict, the location of the center of sup- 


ply, the length of time over which 


the ripening of each will extend, and — 
the maximum quantity per-day which © 


the plant will be required to handle. @J 


With: this data in hand it will be ~ 
possible to determine the size and ~ 


type .of evaporator needed. As the 





se I 


fruits will'in most cases be varied the ~ “ 
plant should be of a general-purpose 
type, so constructed that it will handle ~ 


equally well all materials, such as 
apples, peaches, plums and. prunes, 
berries, sweet corn, and beans. 


Weeds In the Orchard 





[N the fall of the year weeds can 4 
be a benefit rather than a detri- — 
ment in the young orchard. The trees 







should by this time have made all - 
the desirable growth needed. 
resence of the weeds will help to 
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‘No. 1818. Attractive Tie-Blouse. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 1 yards 36-inch material 
with % yard 36-inch contrasting. 
No. 1590. Jacquette Blouse. 

Cut ‘in Pg years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 


and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 


requires 1 yards 40-inch material 
with 7 yard 27-inch contrasting. 
“No. 1772. 


A glance at the accompanying dia- 
ee of this blouse will convince you 
hat it is very easy to make. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 26, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 1 
ards 32-inch or wider. material wit 

yards of binding. 


No, 18098, Sienderizi le. 

Cut in sizes 36, cre arth 4%, 46, and 
48 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1682... 

This charming frock is made from 
fece of material as you will see 
by the diagram. Cut. in sizes small, 
medium and large. e€ medium size 
requires 3% yards 36-inch material 
with 5% yards of binding. 

No, 1804, 

Another easy-to-make style is the 
ere. The diagram ex- 
Plains how a single length of material 


ORDER BLANK FOR PAT FERNS—Price 10 cents each. 
PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN 


SRS ? 





Enclosed find.....:...... cents for which send mé the following: 


attern No. ........ ‘vo B1BC.. cs -ss es 44+-Pattorn 














SS Seah i 
See 


noveliy cut makes the finished affair in 
larger view, Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure, 
eo we requires 2% yards 36-inch ma- 
erial. 


Ne. 1469. Neat House Dress. 
Cut in sizes 34, 86, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 


quires 3% yards of 86-inch materjal 


with &. yard 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 1631, Attractive Slip-6n House 

-. Dress. 

Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards 36-inch material with % 
yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1514. Costume Slip. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 25% yards 36-inch material. 
No, 1758. Trim-Fitti Corset Cover. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, » 42, 44, 46, 48 
and 50 inches bust measure. Size 4 
requires 1 yard 36-inch material with 
1% yards binding. 

No. 1300. Middy 

Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10; 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 2 yards 86-inch 
dark material with 1% yards 36-inch 
light material. ‘ 

, 1807. Boys’ Suit. 

ut. in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 
Size 8 requires 25% yards 
terial. 


and'12 years. 
36-inch ma- 


FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 °W.. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


NO. isk igsedes Size...... eee 











hard as trying to make 
a tramp work. But 
ArcoLa works well; it 
makes coal work, too. 
The whole house is neat- 
er and better warmed 
with a radiator in each 
room,— and on half as 


much coal.” 





ARCOLA is neat sve 


; 
¥ 


is SS 


Kitchen Cabinet — 


“The old stove, with its 
ashes and dirt, used to 
remind us of a ragged 
tramp, With Arcoca it’s 


likehaving a well-dressed A 
: : RCOLA is asmall boil- 
gentleman in the kitchen. ec'deutaient aah te 
“Trying to make that old _hot-waterandsteam)to 
stove function was as  furnishradiatorwarmth 


to small houses, apart- 
ments, stores, offices, 
shops, schools and 
churches. No running 
water is required. 


Set in the parlor, living 
room, dining room, 
kitchenor basement,and 
connected with Ameri- 
can Radiators, it warms 
every room evenly; also 
heats water for bath, 
laundry and kitchen. 
And it pays for itself in 
the fuel it saves. 


A demonstration will 
cost you nothing; it may 
save you much. Drop in 
todayatthestoreof your 
Heating Contractor. 


aia 


Send for the free Arcora booklet 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





Iveaz Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 
104 West 42n@Street Dept. F-58 _ 816 So. Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 





















years. 












Cut your own tite bills-—and make 
good moncy selling National Tirefilter 
to others. A proven success for 12 


tures and blowouts. 
mileage 30 10 so and still outwears 
several casings, Over 300,000 satistied 
users. Some good territory still open.’ 
Domesue ‘and 

Adt now-+-write 

NATIONAL RUBB 

236 College dt. 


Prevents tube expense, punc- 
Increases tire 


yayents wanted. 


Texas 
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Faq details 
‘REE TRIAL Offer. 
Ep. HB, Wrrrs, Pres. 
WITTE WORKS. 


2144 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO, 
2144 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA 
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Construction Day by Day 


So great and so constant is the growth of demand for tele- 
phone service that the Bell System invests throughout the 
country an average of three-quarters of a million dollars every 
working day for new telephone plant, 

New aerial lines are always under construction or extension, 
new subways are being dug and cables laid, larger building 
accommodations are under way, more switchboards are in 
process of building,or installation, and added facilities of every 
description being mustered into service to care for the half 
million or more new subscribers linked to the System every year. 


This nation-wide construction, this large expenditure of 
funds, could not be carried out efficiently or economically by 
unrelated, independent telephone organizations acting without 
co-operation in different sections of the country. Neither could 
it be carried out efficiently or economically by any one organiza- 
tion dictating from one place the activities of all. In the Bell 
System all the associated companies share common manufactur- 
ing and purchasing facilities which save millions of dollars 
annually. They share scientific discoveries and inventions, engi- 
neering achievements, and operating benefits which save further 
millions. But the management of service in each given territory 
is in the hands of the company which serves that territory and 
which knows its needs and conditions. 

By thus combining the advantages of union and co-operation 
with the advantages of local initiative and responsibility, the 
Bell System has provided the nation with the only type of 
organization which could spend with efficiency and economy, 


the millions of dollars being invested in telephone service. 


*Be_. SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


toward Better Service 





Profitable Orchards . 


by C. O. Weiss, Washington 
"THE orchardist should consider his 

orchard as being 100 per cent prof- 
itable. How many fruit growers are 
there in this district that know defi- 
nitely which trees are not producing 
the crops they should, and which 
trees are his maximum producers? I 
am speaking of the fruit grower who 
has an acre or more of fruit trees. 
This is what often happens in the or- 
chards in this district. You visit a 
fruit grower and he tells you that he 
has a tree that he would like to have 
you look at and remedy its condition. 
You walk into the orchard with the 
grower and after some search the tree 
is found, but time has been lost. Then 
again, there may have been some 
other things the grower had wanted 
you to see, perhaps he forgot about 
them or they slipped his mifid. 

Again, you ask him about his pro- 
duction of fruit and he can’t tell you. 
You ask him, “Are all your trees pro- 
ducers? Have you any loafers or 
boarders? Which are your high pro- 
ducers? Which variety gives you the 
best yields, which the least?” He is 
not in a position to tell you. Why? 
He has kept no record of it. What am 
I driving at?. I will proceed to tell 
you. You will answer that it is too 
much work. Is anything too much 
work if it will net you more money 


than you have spent on the operation 
and help increase -your profits also? 
Tell me, is it too much work for the 
dairyman to find out which cows are 
boarders and which are high produc- 
ers? Again, is it too much work for 
the poultryman to obtain this informa- 
tion and when he has found ‘out his 
mistakes to correct them? Is it .work- 
ing for a profit or a loss? They say 
it takes as much feed and care for a. 
boarder cow as it does for a high pro- 
ducer. With fruit trees it takes the 
same amount of cultivation, spraying, 
fertilization and perhaps more prun- 
ing, because the tree may be a light 
producer and still be in healthy con- 
dition and going to wood instead of 
fruit, and this requires more pruning, 
but also it would take less thinning of 
the fruit, but this spells less fruit and 
also smaller profits. Of course’ it is 
the fruit grower’s ideal to:have uni- 
form, medium crops of fruit through 
a period of years rather than have 
bumper crops one year and light 
crops the following year. 

Supposing you have an orchard of 
one or more acres in size. What 
would be the procedure? I believe it 
advisable to plot out or map out the 
orchard and letter the rows A, B, C, 
ete., and number the trees in the row, 
one, two, three, etc., on the map and 
use tags of metal on the trees in the 
orchard, If you have a large orchard 
I would divide it into convenient 





blocks and letter each block A; B, 


aie 


merica 


C, etc., and then follow the same meth- - 
od of lettering the rows and number- - 


ing the trees_in the row. I believe 
that a map of this kind should be 
made when the orchard is planted. 
Records can be kept along with the 
map from year to year, stating what 
has been done each year, that is, along 
the lines of soil management, crops in- 
terplanted, fertilizing, also varieties in 
the orchard, filler and permanent 
trees, diseases or pests, age of trees or 
any other important data that is es- 
sential. You have noted without a 
doubt that horticultural practices 
change, and the ones that are bring- 
ing you the best returns on your ranch 
are the ones to use. If any changes 
are to be made do it gradually, or be 
absolutely convinced that it is the 
proper thing to do. In other words, 
that it has been tried out to your sat- 
isfaction and proven satisfactory. 

Now that you have made the map 
and have the rows and trees lettered 
and numbered, you can go through the 
orchard while it is young and, if you 
notice here and there that certain 
trees are not doing well, perhaps the 
prevalence of certain pests and dis- 
eases, off varieties, etc.,, you make 
note of these in your book with the 
row and tree and when you have time, 
you go back. to these trees to find out 
and diagnose the trouble. You save 
yourself the time of locating the tree; 
you also get in the habit of- taking 
down notes, to which you will refer 
from time to time. Remember, there 
are rainy days and off days in 
which some of this work tan be taken 
care of, and, then again, the trees 
may need immediaté attention. But 
you have worked yourself into a meth- 
od by which you are not apt to for- 
get about it. 


ord of the crop of fruit that each tree ~ 
produces. (The method. of estimating — 
the crop.of fruit each tree produces is — 
The sys- © 


obtained through practice. 
tem I was started in on, was first 
counting the number of apples 
per tree and_ either 


ually you can size 
and estimate its production. 


the outside of the tree and you are 
figuring a certain amount for the fruit 


you do not see and your figures may 3 
be too high. This is especially true ~ 


with old trees.) This system is car- 


ried on for 4 or 5 years, depending on ~ 
the season, and soon on your. chart | 
you will notice the trees that are pro- 7 
ducers and those that are not giving — 
You will also note the = 
varieties which are doing the work. © 
The non-producers I would regraft in- | 
to producers, but keep the varieties in- — 
harvesting © 
costs are greatly increased when your ~ 
scattered ~ 


the returns. 


tact. Remember, your 


different varieties are 
throughout the orchard. I believe I 
would graft my non-producers with 
scions from known performers. 

We hear so much about the dairy- 
man and the poultryman with his high 


producing cows and poultry, let them ; 


hear about the orchardist with 100 per 
cent good producing trees. I have 


tried out this system in the orchards — 
in Virginia and have found it to pay. ~ 
It was brought to my attention in a 
bulletin written by C. I. Lewis when — 
he was professor of horticulture at the ~ 
Oregon Agricultural College. s 





eneral Motors 





GMC Truck Economy For Farm Use 
Is Easily Understood 


Why do farmers find GMC’s the most economical trucks with 
which to meet the strenuous conditions of farm transportation? 


There are two reasons: the remarkably low list price and inex- 
GMC model 


in our catalog “Motor Trucks on the Farm”. 
We will gladly mail you a copy—send us your name, 


’ Division of General Motors Corporation 
MICHIGAN 


PONTIAC, 


- = = $1295 
2S. 2 > ae 


Feeysat Cnet Tos sage 


chassis 
fi oietetanteteesne 
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figuring it~ 
in boxes or barrels. Then grad- — 
up .a .tree | 
It also © 
pays to look into the tree, because ~ 
sometimes the fruit is only borne on — 
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ae 


ee 


r of this § 
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1 is car- @ 


nding on 


ur chart : 


are pro- 


it giving a 
note the = 


@ work. 


graft in- ; 


leties in- 
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rvesting E 
en your | 


cattered 
elieve I 
rs with 
, 
e dairy- 
his high 
et them 
100 per 
I have 
rchards 
to pay. 
on in a 


is when — 
e at the © 


bank, and was consequently thinking 
ome financial matters, he saw John 
in barnyard watering the horses. 
I 


| to kape track of it in wan,”. 


“renew a note at the 


day to yez, ye’re jist the man 
be lookin’ fer and how the divil do 


» that association of your’n handle their 
_ financial matters, payin’ fer yez build- 
' ing, buyin’ baskets an the loikes. It’s 
| little I be hearin’ about it.” 


“Glad to tell you Tim. There’s 


_ three parts to it,” 


“Sure and I be thinkin’ it’d be aisier 
said Tim. 
“No, it’s really easier to remember 


' the other way ‘round. First, when we 
a form an association and take in new 
members, they got to pay a small 
» amount—$10.00 in our association, in 
/ some associations it’s $20.00 dependin’ 
» on the number of members. 
' ured so it'll amount to about $150.00 
' for the association. That $10.00 is just 
+ like initiation in the Grange. 


It’s fig- 


We 
never get it back. That money is 
used to pay our incorporation fees and 


"for membership in the Central. The 


membership costs $100.00 for the 
whole association once and for all.” . 

“Wan hundred dollars! Sure and 
phwat do that Cintral be doin’ with 
the hundred?” 

. “Hold. on a minute,” said John, 
“you're goin’ too fast. First that Cen- 
‘tral is us; it ain’t no third party, 
and that money is used to buy desks, 
_typewriters, adding machines, safes, 
automobiles for inspectors, etc.” 

“And that packin’ house yez built 
and the graders and sich that ye’ve 
got in it—how’d ye be payin’ fer it?” 

“That’s the second part of the finan- 
cin’. The buildin’ cost about $4000.00, 
the graders $2000.00, the railroad 
“switch $1200.00, the land $800.00. Let’s 
gee that’s $8000.00.in all. Well, I’ve 
been a little rough in my figures; but 
it all amounted to $8500.00, We put a 
mortgage of $2500.00 on the building, 
that left $6000.00 to raise, There was 
15 of us, that’s just $400.00 apiece. 
~Most of us was broke last spring when 


we started in so ‘we, each give our 


n note to the bank for $400.00 and 
‘turned the money over to the associ- 
‘ation and paid for everything.” 

“Will-ye ivir be gettin’ that back?” 

quired Tim. 

“Sure we will. In some associations 
the members have got more’n a thou- 


sand dollars invested. Even with our 


$400.00 we want to be sure we'll get 
that back if we ever want to sell the 


farm, or for any other reason want to. 
, get out of the association. 
~ us might die. 
’ Susie’d get that $400.00 back if I died 
- first.” 


“Bow - do ye be knowin’ she will?” 
again interrupted Tim. 


Some of 
I want to make sure 


“That’s just what I was gettin’ at. 


_ The association gave each of us a 
_. Certificate of Indebtedness for $400.00. 
* It’s somethin’ like a stock, Tim.” 


“I'm hopin’ it ain’t ike iny iv thim 
bum oil stocks.” 

“No, it’s not, because it’s secured 
by real property right here at home. 
In case I die or sell the farm the asso- 
@iation agrees to pay that back to me 
or my estate.” 

“Faith and supposin’ half of yer men 


: git dissatisfied some year? I’m hearin’ 


that that big buyer over to Phoenix 
waz tryin’ alriddy to git some of yez 
members to be quittin.. Supposin’ they 
do, John, do they be gettin’ back their 


$400.00 right off?” 


“No,” smiled John, “in the first place 
that feller ain’t goin’ to make much 
headway botherin’ our members but 


even if he does that Certificate is 


wn up so’s that if the association 
*t want to ag haven’t got to Pagel 


$400.00. 
year for fi 


‘ yne from town, where he had 


le association pays me 6% 

tatoresk for that $400.00, so soon as I 

‘get it from the association I pay it 
over to the bank.” 

“Payin’ yer interest,” says Tim, “For 

the love iv Mike, where do they be 


‘gettin’ the money to pay* with?” 


“Out of the packin’ charge,” says 
John. ‘ “That's part of that 9 cents a 
barrel overhead thatIwastellin’ you 
about yesterday.” 

“Sure and that looks like a bit iv 
frinzied finance,” said Tim, beginning 
to be puzzled. “Ye be payin’ more’n 
need be fer packin’ iv apples and then 
they be payin’ ye back interist and 
thin ye be takin’ the interist money 
and be payin’ yer own interist to the 
bank. Whére do you be gittin’ any- 
where on it?” 

“Wait a minute,” said John, “don’t 
get mixed up. You know Hank Shep- 
ard, had 2000 barrels; I only had 500 
this year. He used. that building four 
times as much as I did, but he only 
paid in $400.00 same as I did. About 
8 cents a barrel of that 9 cents over- 
head we were talkin’ about yesterday 
is this here interest. money. Hank 
with his 2000 barrels paid $60.00 to’rds 
ne ea I with my 500 only paid 

“Tm seein’ that all roight, all 
roight,” interrupted Tim. 

“Well, then the Treasurer paid me 
back $24.00—6% on the $400.00. He 
paid Hank $24.00 too. Hank put in 
$60.00 and got back $24.00; I put in 
$15.00 and got back $24.00.”- 

“T have it!” said Tim, “that be 
equalizin’ up his payin’ in only $400.00 
same as ye but usin’ it four times as 
much. 

“But some foine day, John, ye’re 
goin’ to be havin’ to pay that $400.00 
note at the bank, or ilse payin’ some- 
thin’ on it,” thinking again of his re- 
cent visit to the bank. 

“Sure we've got to, Tim, some of our 
members have-already paid their notes 
all up at the bank. I’ve paid $200.00 
of mine. Some of the boys can’t pay 
only about $50.00 this year, but that 
doesn’t make no difference. Hank 
Shepard’s got his all paid up. He 
gets 6% from the association and he 
don’t have to pay that $24.00 to the 
bank any more for interest. He keeps 
that himself. And me with $200.00 
paid, out of the $24.00 interest I get, 
I pay only half of it to the bank now 
and I keep the other $12.00 myself.” 

“Sure,” said Tim, “that’s jist what 
the priest be sayin’ the ither day— 
‘Thim’as has, gits.” 

“And then, there’s the third part of 
the money matter,” continued John. 

“That barrel stock we’re usin’ down 
to the. cooper shop’s all paid for, so’s 
the carload of baskets that just come 
in. By payin’ cash for them soon’s 
they aieiva: we get ’em that much 
cheaper.” 

“Foine and all roight,’” said Tim, 
“but who'll’ be payin’ for thim? Ye’re 
tellin’ me the ither day ye hadn’t paid 
fer yere’s yit and wouldn’t be payin’ 
it until ye’re gettin’ yer money for 
yer fruit next fall.” 

“Well, that’s just the point I’m get- 
tin’ at,” said John, “that’s what -we 
eall temporary financin’. Bach of us 
give a demand note for $500.00 without 
interest to the association to be used 
as collateral security.” 

“A note without interist, is it? Sure 
that’s a new wan in me rikillicshun,” 
said Tim. 

“Well it’s a fact. Stop interruptin’ 
me and let me tell you how they do it. 
The Treasurer’s got 15 notes of $500.00 
apiece without interest. When the 
barrel stock came in our Treasurer 
had to pay for. it.. He hasn’t got any 
money to do it with, but he goes to 
the bank and gives them a note in 
the name of the association signed by 
the President and Treasurer.” 

“Sure and don’t that be makin’ him 


-liabil? Supposin’ ye’re all forgettin’ 


payin’ fer it. It’s liabil he is.” 
“No, that’s just the point I’m getting 
at Tim. Take this car of baskets that 


_ just come in, cost $500.00. The Treas- 


urer gave the Association’s note to the 


-bank for $500.00 and pinned onto it 








Ten Miles or a Hundred— 
Hasslers Improvethe Roads 


Write for “An Auto 
Biography.” Thisnew 
Hassler booker, -_- 
on request, 
srip you with its 9s 
interest, no matter 
"S t car you drive. 


YOU can’t haul your fruit so far that you 
will ever find roads that Hasslers won’t 
take you and your fruit over comfortably 
and safely. 


By the same token, the longer the haul 
the more you need Hasslers. On Ford 
car or truck, Hasslers minimize the pos- 
sibility of bruised or mashed fruit. They 
absorb the destructive shocks and jars 
that work havoc with your equipment, 


Not only fruit growers, but more than 
a million car owners know that Hasslers 
are a good investment. 


Why not do like others have done? 
Let our dealer install a set for ten days 
and make some deliveries on Hasslers. If 
at the end of that time you can be induced 
to part with your Hasslers,*the trial will 
cost you absolutely nothing. 


After all, you are the one to be satis- - 


fied. It is your car and your money. We 
know what Hasslers will do. You make 
your own tests, 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC, 


Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Led., Hamilton, Ontario 
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wouldnt be aid 


to your patronage. 








In the Fruit Business 


Federals save money and save 
crops. You can profitably 
operate Federals to market 
your fruit. 


Write for Booklet S-25, ‘‘Making One Thing Better’’ 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 











that of us made out. : 
stock cost $2000.00. He ‘iam an as- 
sociation note for just -what it cost 
‘and pinned another four of them 
$500.00 collateral. notes to it. Then 
next fall when we start packin’, 
there’ll be labor to pay. He borrows 
enough money at the bank each week 
for the pay: roll and puts-on one or 
two notes, whatever’s necessary for 
that. Then next fall when we begin 
to get money in from our fruit, he will 
pay off them notes at the bank, take 
off them collateral notes, put them 
in the safe deposit vault and use them 
next year same way.” 

“And the interist, John, I nivir be 
hearin’ of annybody gettin’ money out 
iv.a bank without interist.” 














Fulton Document Safe 


Protect your valuable papers, deeds, fire and life wring Pacey notes, mort- 

gages, etc,, with a Fulton Document Safe. Unlike the ord ocument box, 

there are no keys to lose or locks to pick. Instead it has a eee tumbler com- 
bination lock which only the owner can 
operate. It is e of Bessemer Steel, 
finished in black enamel, size 11%xb% 
x2%, and is as attractive in appear- 
ance as it is practical. 


YOURS WITHOUT A wener OF 
EXPENSE, 

Secure two, three-year subscriptions The 
American Fruit Grower Magazine Pg ie 
each (One may be a renewal or ex 

your own subscription), remit the $2.00 to = 
and we will send you this safe free as a 
reward for your effort. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE, 53 West Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO. 
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| “Sure Tim and we pay interest. The 
| mote that the Treasurer «makes to the 
bank does bear interest, but the col- 
lateral notes don’t bear any interest. 
In this. way we pay interest on money 
only when we are usin’ it.” 

“Saints aloive and that’s jist the 
way that that Sandy MaclIntyre’s actin’ 
about me cauldren kittle. Iviry year 
he’s come over-.to borry it fer his 
butcherin,’. saying it’s cheaper to 
borry than to ‘be owin’ wan.” 

“That’s exactly the idea, Tim, it’s 
| cheaper to borrow the money for the 
short while we want it than to pay 
that money in and have it lyin’ ’round 
idle the-rest of the time. And them 
demand notes are just collateral for 
the purpose of makin’ the association 
note good.” 

“Sure and ain’t that Association 
good for what it wants.to be borryin’” 
challenged Tim “with min the loikes, 
iv ye, Hank Shepard and ithers belong- 
in’ to it?” 

“I suppose it is Tim, but this is | 
rather. new for our banks ‘@hd ‘we 
want the bank -to be .full protected. 
Besides there’s another feature about 
this demand note.” 

“Annother wan iv thim jokers,” said 
Tim, thinking of the provision on the 
Certificate of Indebtedness which they 
had just been talking about. 

*Yes, this is another joker,” agreed 
John, “but everybody .knows it so it 
ain’t a blind joker. ‘That demand 
note has got a little sentence on it 
which makes it possible for the asso- 
ciation to immediately demand it in 
case I break my contract with. the 
association.” 

“Sure, and did ye be havin’ to have 
a cotitract too, can’t ye be dependin’ 
on the word iv. annywan? If I waz 
joinin’ yer association, John, and me 
agreein’ to be puttin’ me fruit in it too, 
ye should be thinkin’ me word'd be 
as good as me bond, or a contract, or 
a collateral note, or the loikes,” said 
Tim, his Irish blood beginning to boil. 

“Sure, that’s all right, Tim, I know 
you'd liye up.to your word but suppos- 
in’ there was two or three others that 
might be tempted. By. pullin’ their 
fruit out, your packin’ charge would 
be increased and be a real damage to 
you. The contract is meant to hold 
thé fellow that is shaky and it ain’t 
doin’ any damage to men like you 
Tim”: 

All rights reserved by Western N..Y. 
fadags Growers’ Co-op, Ass’n, Roches- 
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fornia is offeri ice twenty-a 
Merced are » On (Bh do car wg 


w terested, suited 
ferent localities are as serene aoe tenis effie! 
marketing organizatio: California has a clin 
you will like-—-an enjoyable twelve months’ 
season, Also it has thousands of ation, of pay 
roads, Seas and mountain resorts offer ree 
tion for everybody. We have a “fin of hel 
information—at your service. request 
mail you our illustrated folder ‘on ‘Galifornte 
the information it contains is dependable 
Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, Santa 
Ry., 911 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Hil. 


LARGE FRUIT FARM IN HUDSON VAL 
180 acres, 40 acres grapes, apple orchards, p 
small fruit, berries, 5 acres asparagus, - 
house ‘with. improvements, ontbuildi 
Near state road and station, I money-mak 
farm. Price including crops, livestock, farm & 
ry agin $28,000. Owner, x 23, Ulster E 


FARM WANTED—IMMEDIATELY. SEND PAR 
tievlars. Mrs. A. Roberts, 320 BE. Troy, Roa 
house, 
RASPBERRY AND STRAWBERRY FAR | 
acres. Owner. Aldo Cain, Dublin, Ind 
VIRGINIA ORCHARD—SHENANDOAH VA 
7100 apple trees, mostly 18 years, stan 
yarieties, ideal soil, near railroads, “Over $100,609 
ed. For immediate sale will sa 
pS rw aay "acme Waynesboro Orchard Ce, 




















CHICKS, 70 UP; ©. 0, D.—ROCKS, R 

horns and 100 per cent ie naraa- 
teed, 18th season. Pamphiet. C. M. Lauver, Beg 
85, McAlisterville. P: @ 


CHICKS—6C UP. Bis CATALOG FREE, O06 
fort Hatchery, Windsor, Mo, : 


¥ 
~ 7 wa PAY WRITE 
trees, plants, . 
large supply y- peaches and one Ae gab apple or is 
a4 


small or e 1s, by parcel post, © eigh 
or carload lots. Tennessee Nursery =. (01, 
a an 

















YOU TO FOR 
talog. 


10., 
Cleveland, ‘etn, 
WE ARE TE Lo ~~ BF RS. 
about the wonderful Brodbeck 
owner of a home should pore them, 
‘twice the size of othe 


history. 8. 8. “prodbeck, Gallatin, Mo, 


GENTS AND HELP WANTED 

AGENTS—STEADY BIG INCOME. TAKE 
ders for~ newest style written © guaran’ 

hosiery, Complete line, mén, women,. childre 
including finest- silks. Written guarantee 
each pair. Pay you in advance daily. Expert 
ence unnecessar; Spare. time will ons Write for 

Jennings fg. Co., Dept, 904, tom, 





samples. 
Ohio. 


a. mt GOVERNMENT WANTS MEN-WOMEN 
p. ..$1, LH gag year. Steady work, 
sien: vacation. Experience he genre 26 0 
mon education sufficient. List positions f 
Write immediatiey, | Frauklin Institute, Dees 

104, Rochester, N. Y. 
peeing BALESMEN WANTED — ALL 
tralm the ime, Earn $1,500 to $3,600 yearly. 
tr Paps <r ies Og Novelty. Cutlery Co., 
St., Canton, Obio. 
“BETTER MADB”’ 











SEE? MADISON — 
direct — our Pee pre wearer. No ca 
or experience requir s! ofits, 
Write for free samples, Niadivon tig rl ; 
Broadway, New York. 3 
INSYDE TYRES, INNER ARMOR FOR AUTO: 
mobile tires. revent punctures and blo %. 
Double tire mileage any tires, ly se 
mand. Big profits. Sample and details free) 
American Accessories Co., B-103, Dincianath Ohio, 
ALL MEN, WOMBPN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 TO @ 
willing to accept ‘Government Positions sit 
190, traveling or stationary. Write Mr. ©: 
‘Louis, Mo., immediately. 
KARN $25 noe igen Saude = ae TIME, WR 
pers. tails 
te, 979, Bar: Louis, ‘Mo. 
AGENTS—90C AN te con TO a ee 
: ‘ te 
American Prod 
eee Ohio. 
a owt “AGF CLE RK RT $138 MOD 
expenses paid. Specimen prs quest 
free. oT Cemubes Institute 8-6, Columbus, Ohio, 

















BEES 
FINEST ITALIAN QUEEN BBNS, $1.00. WM. 
R. Stephens, Wingate, Ind. 
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TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITERS, $20 UP. FREE TRIAL, HASY 
payments. Rebuilt Typewriter Co., Rosedale 
Station, Kansas City, Kans, 


TOBACCO 

NATURAL ga TOBACCO—CHEWING, 6 LBS. | 
sgt 3 10 $3.00. Smoking, 5 Ibs. $1.25, 10 

Tbs. $2.00; Pay when received. Pipe and recipe 

free. Farmers Co-operative Tobacco Union, Pa-) 

ducah, ducah, Ky. 

HOMESPUN TOBACCO—CHEWING, 5 Ibs. a 

00. Smoking, 5 ibs. $1.25, 10 . Ibs. 
$2.00." - Sually and. satisfaction xestastesé, 
Pay when received. - Ford, Sedalia, 




















HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
GTRIS - Sag peak LEARN GOWN . DRAPING- 
$30 week. Learn while earning. Fas- 
cinating- ete experience unnécessary. Sam! 
bon Write immediately, Franklin | 
-B-550, Rochester, N. Y. 








No 


painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. 
canvassing. Easy and interesting w ‘peri- 
Nileart 2266,.. Ft.. 








ONS WANTED “4 P 
ORCHARD MANAGUR, TRAINED — WXPHaE 


by 








For sale 
FOR how foe shige frre BARRELS, 
tae Son Witte Write for prices, 
illow St., Lane Oo., Pa. 


READ: 








"Ss establishing the best. 


propagated from the tips; 
shion of the black cap varieties? 
ite a positive impression is with 
e that I knew such 4 raspberry in 
ny boyhood in eastern North Carolina 
i that it was not regarded as an 
pcommonly rare sort. This impres- 
on is strengthened by the fact that 


did not. become acquainted with the 


hd or suckering kinds until many 
s later. A friend tells me that he 
yas familiar with such a yellow rasp- 
rry when a boy in West’ Virginia 
% does not know where plants may 
be obtained. . 
I should also like very much to kno 
it is possible to procure now plants 
what was quite well known in the 
dle west thirty-odd years ago as 
3 invalid’g strawberry. It was so 


“4 reeably palatable and’ digestible 
Ulster E mt it was widely sought. by many 
7 pose digestion was not found equal 

Tro, San jthe easy assimilation of other kinds 
oe strawberries. Its commercial name, 
FARM, ~ @ I now recollect it, was the Bru- 
Ind. ; ette. I think it a great misfortune 
= of ‘this variety has been allowed to be- 
ver $100.08 pme extinct with nothing left to take 


/It would be a fine thing if fruit 
; owers generally, domestic as well as 

_.@ commercial growers, would co-operate 
REDS, Ii- Ee giigently with our experiment sta- 
Lasver, i fons and with each other by being 


it 
Orchard Cay 


constan alert not 
es of fruit but to - and re- 
of the old- 


fashioned ‘kinds. Doubtless many a 


‘neighborhood has a berry, or plum, or 


peach, or apple, or grape famed in its 
own section for surpassing table qual- 
ity -or other great excellence that 
would win as wide a popularity in 
other sections if its superior merits 
were only known. : 


The commercial varieties, selected © 


and. bred for. standing up well under 
shipping «conditions, do. not always 
hold first place for higk quality when 
they come to the. consumer’s table. 
Our home gardens and home orchards 
can afford and should certainly. grow 
the finest of table quality in all fruits 
and berries, and the old-fashioned va- 
rieties of matchless quality for the 
family table and the home market 
should hot be allowed to perish from 


the earth. 
W. F. MARSHALL, 
Box 412, 
Raleigh, N. C., July 21, 1928. 


G ROWERS having loganberry 
patches and who desire to start 
some tips this fall should bear in mind 
that. the early tipped plants are the 
best. They seem to form roots sooner 
and have a better root system and 
make more desirable plants than those 
which are tipped late in the season. 


N COTINE dust is controlling the 
walnut aphis in California, 
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‘YOU NEED COLUMBIAS 


End all that fussing with faulty ignition by get- 
ting a Columbia Hot Shot Battery. Full delivery 
of power in its water-proof, moisture-proof, super- 
durable steel case. No mechanical complications 
to get out of order, or eat up money on repairs. 
The largest laboratory, devoted to dry cell 
development, insures a uniformly high quality 
product for tractor and gas engine ignition. 


at electrical, hardware, and 
ee 





From 1910 to 1921 th 
‘way con 
an investment that will earn 
dividends when the 
lighted. 


e cost of, 
structi $2,526,000. 
ipo noo 


-Twenty-four-hour highways 


In this age of elec- 
tricity the General 
Electric Company’s 
monogram has 
marked the trail of 
electrical progress. 


Good roads produce greatest 
dividends when used 24 hours 
a day. . 


An electrically lighted high- 
way is a working highway— 
after sunset as well as after 
sunrise, The additional cost is 
small compared to the origi- 





You will find it on 
the giant generators 
used by lighting 
companies; on out- 
door lighting systems; 
and even on thelamps 
and little motors that 
mean so much in the 
home. It is a symbol 
of useful service. 


nal cost of the road. 


And lighting the highways 
brings electric service to the 
community for the use of all, 
indoors or out. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Field Mice 


N the fall of the year growers 

who have trees up ‘to 10 years of 
age, planted in clover or alfalfa sod, 
should take great care that there is a 
circle around each tree from which 
weeds, clover, alfalfa and similar ma- 
terials have been removed so that 
there will be no hiding. place for the 
mice, Many a tree is thought to die 
from some unknown disease whereas 
the mice have created the damage 
and by removing litter from around 
your trees and using a little poison 
the mice can be generally controlled. 


Rabbits and Mice 


AFTER using various methods to 
avoid damage from rabbits, I 
have settled down to the wooden 
veneer as the best, but I think they 
should be at least 22 in. long as we 
must count on snow, and 24 in, would 
be still better. As to size of wire, 
No. 22 is plenty large enough as the 
protectors must be, taken..off in late 
spring because of the woolty aphis. f 
use two wires to each protector, which 
is wrapped cone shaped around the 
tree, the top pinched tightly around 
the tree and the other at the middle 
so the wires will not slip to the bot- 
tom from shrinkage of the veneer. 
No apple tree should have less than 
2 ft. of stem, and some droopers 
need 4. 

Veneer protectors are not a sure 
protection against mice and it may 





; 


be that in some cases screen wire is 
better. I practice going over the or- 
chard about the first light snowfall 
and placing bits of poisoned beef- 
steak in the mouse holes or under 
small boards, raised an inch or two. 

I also use thé No. 12 roils of No. 22 
enameled wire to tie up grape vines 
after trimming, the roll being cut into 
two pieces for protection, and eight 
pieces for grape tying. A carpenter's 
nail pocket is handy to carry the 
wires in. 

In case the trees ere headed very 
low, as. with dwarf pears, one must 
resort to a repellant wash, applied 
with a whitewash brush.—Benjamin 
Buckman, Illinois. 





Clean Packing Houses 


BEFORE starting the heavy pack of 
apples and pears, it is always de- 
sirable to give the packing house a 
good cleaning out. A grower should 
never keep decayed fruit of eny kind 
in his packing house. Plums and 
peaches so left will often decay and 
brown rot will develop and the mum- 
mies ‘will carry* over the spores of 
brown rot, which will later attack the 
fruit brought into the packing house. 
Decayed apples and pears often carry 
over scab, which is a menace to the 
t. “ 





G OUTH Africa expects to have 
three and one-half million citrus 
trees growing by 1930. 








regulation of railroads. 


We are in sympathy with the 
farmer, because his prosperity 
and ours are interdependent. 
But we also know that the con- 
ditions from which farmers are 
now suffering are temporary. 
Prices of farm products were 
low after the panic of 1893, and 
western farmers suffered se- 
verely. The bad conditions of 
that time passed away, the de- 
velopment of the railways made 
possible later a vast increase in 
production and wealth in’ west- 
ern territory, and its farmers 
enjoyed a long period of great 


prosperity. 


Service 
There is no denying the fact 
that the increase in the value of 
western farm would 


property 
have been impossible but for the 
increase in railway facili- 


Between 1890 and 1920 the 
miles of railways in western 
states increased from 86;000 to 
146,000. Railroad freight busi- 
ness handled in 1890 was equiv- 
alent to carrying 26 billion tons 
of freight one mile. - In 1920 it 
was equivalent to carrying 145 
billion tons of freight one mile, 
an increase of 457 per cent, The 
vast increases in the facilities 
of the railways and in the busi- 
ness handled by them for the 


Advances in wages, in the prices of 
fuel, materials and supplies and in 
taxes—most of which occurred under 
government operation during the war 
—made it necessary to advance railway 
rates in 1920. The freight rates of the 
western railways have been reduced 
an average of 16 per cent since then, 
the largest reductions having been 
made in freight rates on farm prod- 
ucts. The reductions of rates on the 
western railways alone since 1921 are 
costing them edt saving the public 
$320,000,000 a year. 

Freight rates are still higher than 
before the war. But operating ex- 
penses and taxes still remain so much 


ident, 
“Chicago Great "Western- Railway. 


J..E. Gorman, President, 
et eee See 
H.E. BYRAM, 


President, 
RS Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry, 
Chicago & Northwestern Rebs. 











Many Farmers in western states are suffering because the 
prices of their products are lower in proportion than the 
— prices of things they buy. As a remedy they are being 
urged to support a radical and revolutionary policy of 


higher very few western railways are 
earning anywhere near a “fair return.” 
The average earned by the western 
railways upon the valuation by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, was, 
in 1921, only.3.59 per cent; in 1922, 
only 4.03 per cost, sad in the Grst five 
only 4.20 kg cent. 


These facts show that a large ma- 
jority of the western railways are suf- 
fering with the western farmers from 
adverse conditions. 


A Permanent Destructive Policy 
to Remedy Temporary 
Conditions 


As a remedy for the temporary 
conditions from which the farmers are 
suffering they are being urged to favor 
a policy of regulation which would 
permanently reduce and restrict the 
net return of the railways to less than 
it ever has been, even in years of panic 
and profound business depression. This 
would be the effect of the arbitrary 
reduction of more than one-third in 
the valuation placed upon the railways 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion which is advocated by certain pub- 
lic men, 

If. stich’ a radical and confiscatory 
policy of — had been adopted 
a quarter of a century ago it ‘would 
have stopped the.development of the 
railw aye. Stopping the development 
of railroads would have made impos- 
sible the great prosperity and increase 
in wealth the farmers enjoyed in the 
twenty years between 1900 and 1920. 

If-this policy should be adopted now 
it would frighten all investors away 
from railway securities. It would im- 
mediately stop all railroad develop- 
ment. And, it would prevent railroads 
from increasing their capacity to haul 
your freight. 

Then, when the temporary condi- 
tions from which the western farmers 
are now suffering had passed, they 
would find there had been adopted as 
a permanent policy a scheme of regu- 
lation, which, by preventing an increase 
in the railroad service that could be 
rendered, would make it impossible 
for the farmers or any other class of 
people to prosper and increase their 
wealth as they did for a quarter of a 
century prior to 1921. 


“Stop, Look and Listen” 

Is it not time to “Stop, Look and 
Listen!” on this subject of railroad 
regulation? 

Farmers will need increased trans- 
portation in future as much as in the 
past. The radical, confiscatory and 
destructive policy of regulation of 
railways now. being advocated is a 
deadly menace to the future prosper- 
ity of every farmer in the western 
States. . 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


HALE dig Soa &Y ype 


& Quincy R. R, 
H. MARKHAM. President, - 
_ igs Cone President, 
Missouri- Kansas-Texas Lanes, 
RALPH BUDD, President, 
pease orders Kena Se 


Big ae 


BOUT 1,000 members of the New 


~der that every. boy and girl who at- 


-WE hope that most of the grow- 
*fore this cut off the old canes and 


oft ig 





A York State Horticultural Society 
and of the New York State Vegetable 
Growers Association and their friends 
met-at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva on Wednesday, August ist, in 
a joint summer meeting. The morn- 
ing session was devoted. to addresses 
by several prominent speakers, while 
the afternoon was given over to tours 
of mspection of the Station spraying 
and dusting experiments with fruit 
and variety tests with fruits and Vege- 
tables; under the guidance of members 
of the staff who explained the experi- 
ments to the visitors. ~First-hand 
knowledge of the Station’s experience 
with sprays and dusts proved cf much 
interest to the fruit men, while the 
numerous plats in which the Station’s 
new fruit varieties are being tried out 
attracted particular attention. The 
vegetable growers found the variety 
tests with beans, cucumbers, and peas, 
which are now under way, of special 
interest. Ideal weather conditions 
favored the field trips. 

Chas. S. Wilson of Hall, N. Y., Presi- 
dent of the Horticultural Society, pre- 
sided at the morning session. Dr. R. 
W. Thatcher, Director of the Station, 
made a few remarks in way of wel- 
come, and Mr. Wilson and R-: W. 
McClure, President of the Vege- 
table Growers’ Association, responded, 
pledging the support of their organiza- 
tions to the Station and its work. A. 
R. Mann,.Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture at Ithaca, described in some 
detail the steps leading up to the 
merger of the Station at Geneva with 
the College at Ithaca under the Board 
of Trustees of Cornell University, 
which went into effect on July ist last. 
Dean Mann pointed out the advantages 
to be gained from the union of the 
two institutions and outlined the 
future plans for the operation of the 
Station under the new plan. While 
Dean. Mann is now the chief admin- 
istrative officer over both the College 
and the Station, Dr. Thatcher has 
been made Director of Experiment 
Stations in New York State and will 
supervise all the agricultural research 
in the State, including the Station at 
Geneva, the Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Ithaca, 
and the Long Island Vegetable Re- 
search Farm at Riverhead. A request 
for a new horticultural laboratory 
building at Geneva, as the first step in 
working out the program for the de- 
velopment of the work there, is to 
receive the full support of the. Col- 
lege authorities before the State Leg- 
islature, said Dean Mann. 


Hon, Peter G. Ten Eyck, member}. 


of the Joint Congressional Commis- 
sion of Agricultural Inquiry and an 
officer and director in the State Farm 
Bureau Federation, made a strong plea 
for co-operation among farmers every- 
where in order that they may bargain 
collectively in their buying and sell- 
ing. Only by such means can the 
farmer hope to secure a fair return 
on the money invested in his business 
and on his labor, saitl the speaker. 

T. E. Cross of Lagrangeville, N. 
Y., outlined the plans for the apple 
show to be held in New York City in 
November. Apple growers in the east- 
ern states expect to make this the 
greatest apple show ever staged, he 
said,.and hope to regain some of the 
prestige for eastern-grown fruit which 
has been lost in recent years. In or- 


tends the apple show may havé at 
least one apple, more than fifty grow- 
ers pledged one or more barrels of 
fruit to be sent to New York for dis- 
tribution at the show. 


Prune Old Canes 





ers. of cane fruits have long be- 


burned them. This is one of the best 





rors of war and remember only the 















A late report from an A. E. F. 
veteran who found a can of 
ee 






























































It was during ‘the thick of things | 
France that Gen. Pershing sent the 
lowing frantic cable to Washingto 


“Tobacco is as necessary as food, 
Send a thousand tons at once,” 


As any ex-doughboy will tell yo 
thousand tons of tobacco ee 
over a fighting force of 2,000,000 
showed good intentions, but it didn’t fi 
the need—not by a few million pipe 

Even today letters still come in 
veterans who have forgotten the hor 












thrill. of “a real American enero’ be 
France, 
For one, Hugh Livingstone, Adjutant 


of Yankee Division Post No. 272, V. F 
W., remembers: 


Providence, R. I.” @, 

Richmond, Va. ¥ 

Larus & Brother Co., 

Gentlemen: 

My introduction to ‘Edgeworth took pleas 
over in the training area in France under 
circumstances that left a lasting Amipreesleagy 
of the good qualities of Edgewortb. 

One night, after a hard day's work, my 
— drew a package from home, one of | 

mysterious affairs that might contaia 
sveryiting but what you wanted, 

After due ceremonies of guessing le opened 
it.and the first thing we saw was the b 
box of Edgeworth. All further operati 
ceased until we filled the pipes. After ose 
the French for several weeks and burn-— 
pe our mouths and throats to a raw state 

can imagine how cool and satisfying 

‘ that Edgeworth tasted to us. 

We smoked until we were ordered to bed, 
and I fell asleep smoking. You can just bet 
a letter went home for more Edgeworth. 

. Since that time*I have used about every 
kind of tobacco that is put up, but it is 
Edgeworth for me when I can get it. Thank 
you for putting such a satisfying and cool 
tobacce on the ma:ket, 

Gratefully yours, 
( ) Hugh Livingstone 


Probably any good American smoking 
tobacco would have brought the same 
joy to Mr. Livingstone and his bunkie 
in France. But it is a fact that wher 
Edgeworth makes a 
friend; more often 
than not it is a life 
time affair. 


Edgeworth’s one 
great asset for most 
smokers is that it is 
always the samé. 
You can buy @ 
package in Chi § 
cago, another e 
New Orleans, 
another in Sam 
Francisco, and 
each package 
will. give you 
the same cool, satisfying smbke. —_ 
If you are not an Edgeworth smoker, 
you are cordially invited to accept 
some*free samples. of both Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Just drop a postcard with your name 
and address to-Larus & Brother Com 
pany, 83-South 2ist Street, Richmo 
Va., and the free samples will be fot 
warded to you immediately. If you 
will also include the name and addres 
of your tobacco dealer,-your cou 
will be appreciated. q 
To Retail Tobacco Merchonte: If ve 
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ways to control diseases in the fruit al dly 


patches. If this has not already been 
-done, the sooner the old canes can be 











taken out and burned, the better, as 
they carry over diseases and inserts. 
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On the floor 

is pattern No. 323. 

In the 6x9 foot size 
the price is only $9.00 


Be Sure to Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal shown 
above. This Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a gold 
background) protects you against imitation floor-cover- 
ings, and gives you the protection of our money-back 
guarantee. It is pasted on the face of every genuine Gold- 
Seal Congoleum Rug and on every few yards of Gold-Seal 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. Look for it when you buy. 

“Modern Rugs for Modern Homes,” a beautiful illustrated folder show- 
ing all the attractive patterns in full color, will gladly be sent free upon 


request to our nearest office. From it you can choose, right at home, the 
design that is most appropriate for any room. 


Pattern 
No. 381 
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*‘Oh, Mother, you can’t see 
where I upset my milk last night’’ 


Practically nothing can stain the smooth waterproof 
surface of a Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug. All spilled 
things—even milk and grease—can be whisked away 
without leaving a tell-tale trace! Just a few strokes 
with a damp mop and the rug is spotlessly clean again. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs come in a host of attrac- 
tive designs. There are elaborate Oriental motifs for 
living rooms and dining rooms, restful floral patterns 
for bedrooms, and wood-block and tile effects for 
kitchens and bathrooms. 


Congoleum Rugs lie flat on the floor without any 
kind of fastening. They never kick up at the corners. 


Millions of people are using these beautiful, durable 
rugs all over the house owing to their very low cost 
and their sanitary features. 


Popular Sizes— Popular Prices 


6 feetx 9 feet g Her The rugs illustrated are 1% feet x 3 feet $ .60 
7% feetx 9 feet 11.2 made only in the five large 3 fi 3 feet 1.40 
9 feetx 9 feet 13.50 _ sizes. The smaller rugs are 3 cues : 4% feet 1.95 


9 feet x 10% feet 15.75 made in ot er designs to 
9 feet x _ feet 18.00 harmonize with them. 3 feet x 6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia NewYork Boston Chicago KansasCity SanFrancisco Minneapolis 
Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal London Paris Rio de Juneiro 


Gold Seal 
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Why Do 
Stark Bros. Spray 


i] 


This $5000 Tree with “™ 
SCALECIDE Every Year? 


Here is perhaps the most valuable and the best 
known apple tree in the world—the mother of all genuine 
Golden Delicious. For this original Stark’s Golden De- 
licious tree, Stark Bros. paid the record price of $5000.00. 
But, as the parent of the most promising apple on the mar- 
ket, it is prized even beyond this money valuation. 


Standing on its native mountainside in West Virginia, this 
famed old tree is given the best care known. It is enclosed 
in a burglar- cage for protection against man and 
beast. But to protect it against scale and other pests that 
are controlled by dormant sprays, SCALECIDE is applied 
every year. Can a higher recommendation of SCALECIDE 
be given? Can there be a more expert endorsement? 


Stark Bros. can afford to take no risks with this $5000.00 
parent tree, so they spray it annually with SCALECIDE. 
In a recent letter Mr. Paul Stark’ said, “For a number of 








pars 


years the tree has been sprayed each year with SCALECIDE, 
It is in clean, vigorous condition, bearing annual crops. 
This tree has borne as much as 35 bushels one crop.” 


Men like Stark Bros., who know orcharding and know 
SCALECIDE, use SCALECIDE. | Let SCALECIDE be your dor- 
mant spray. Then you will know that you have done all 
that can be done at that particular time by any dormant 
spray or combination of sprays. 


Fall spraying with SCALECIDEcontrols psylla and peach leaf 
curl. Spring application controls aphis, pear thrips, 1 

minor, case bearer and leaf ‘roller. Either fall or spring 
spraying with SCALECIDE controls scale,bud moth, European 
red mite, fungus or blight cankers from which are spread 
fire blight, collar rot and root rot. And in addition to 
controlling these insects and diseases, year after year use of 
SCALECIDE invigorates the trees. This year use SCALECIDE! 








Wwe GUARANTEE that, if you will divide an orchard, your worst or best, in two parts equal in 
© _ general condition, and for three years spray one part with SCALECIDE accoraing to our directions 
and the other part with lime sulfur, giving the same summer treatment to both parts, the part ad 
with SCALECIDE will be better than the. part spra 


d with lime sulfur—in the judgment of three 
disinterested fruit growers—or we will refund t ‘ 





money you have paid for the SCALECIDE. 





If your dealer doesn’t carry SCALECIDE, show him this advertisement—or order direct from us. In any 
event, write today for the new booklet, “An Ounce of Prevention”. Regardless of how great or how 
small your experience,‘ regardless of how much or how little money you have made growing fruit, 
you cannot afford to be without this very helpful treatise on spraying. It is free. Address Dep’t 11. 


B. G. PRATT CO. 50 Church St. NEW YORK CITY 
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THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY*::/ 












